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AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare |—KIPLina. 


X.! 
FAMOUS CAVALRY CHARGES. 


No rational man to-day cares to reflect much on that historical 
tragedy known as the Crimean War. In that war Great Britain 
expended the lives of 24,000 brave men, and added 41,000,000/. 
to her national debt, with no other result than that of securing to 
‘the unspeakable Turk’ a new opportunity of misgoverning some 
of the fairest lands in the world—an opportunity which made 
possible the Armenian horrors. As a matter of fact, the Crimean 
War only secured a truce of some twenty-two years in the secular 
quarrel between Russia and Turkey, and it was scarcely worth 
while spending so much for so little. 

In the black sky of that mismanaged war there gleams only 
one star. History can show nothing to exceed, and not much to 
equal, the quenchless fortitude, the steadfast loyalty to the flag, 
the heroic daring of the men and officers who kept watch in the 
trenches round Sebastopol. The Crimean War created only one 
military reputation—that of Todleben, the great Russian engineer 
who defended Sebastopol—but it has enriched British military 
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history with some deeds, the memory of which will endure as 
long as the race itself. Two of these are the great cavalry 
charges, which took place on the same day on the open plains 
just above Balaclava, and the story of ‘ Scarlett’s Three Hundred,’ 
and of the yet better known charge of the Light Brigade, are well 
worth telling afresh to a new generation. 


SCARLETT’S THREE HUNDRED. 


‘But they rode like Victors and Lords 
Through the forest of lances and swords 
In the heart of the Russian hordes, —TENNYSON. 


In the cold grey dawn of October 25, 1854, a British cavalry 
general and three of his staff were riding towards Canrobert’s 
Hill, the extreme eastern outpost held by the allied armies. A 
quick-eyed aide-de-camp saw that above the redoubt two flags 
were flying instead of one. ‘What does that mean?’ asked one. 
‘Why,’ was the answer, ‘that is the arranged signal that the 
enemy is advancing ;’ and, as he spoke, there broke from the 
redoubt the sullen roar of a gun fired at some unseen object to 
the east. The Russians were, indeed, advancing. Balaclava, the 
base of supplies for the British army, lay temptingly open to a 
Russian assault, and the open valley that led to it was guarded by 
nothing better than six redoubts held by Turks—over which a 
donkey might have scrambled—one battery of horse artillery, part 
of the 93rd Highlanders, and the Light and Heavy Cavalry 
Brigades, numbering about 1,500 swords. 

And on these scanty forces in the chilly dawn of that October 
day were marching 25,000 Russian infantry, 34 squadrons of 
Russian cavalry, and seventy-eight pieces of field artillery. Lord 
Raglan had been warned by spies the previous day of the coming 
attack, but took no steps to meet it. News that the attack had 
actually begun was carried to the tent of the sleeping English 
general at 7.30 a.M., but he did not turn out till past eight o’clock, 
nor did he get a single British regiment on to the threatened 
ground before ten o’clock. Lord Raglan certainly could not be 
accused of the sin of ‘raw haste’! Meanwhile the Russians were 
coming on with more than usual decision. 

Balaclava is a plain about three miles long and two broad, 
girdled with hills from 300 feet to 1,000 feet high, while a 
sort of spine of low hills, called the ‘Causeway Heights,’ runs 
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from east to west across it. The valley is thus divided into two 
parts—-the North Valley, the scene of the famous Light Cavalry 
charge, and the South Valley, where the charge of the Heavy 
Brigade took place. Canrobert’s Hill, or No. 1 Redoubt, stood in 
the eastern throat of the South Valley, and five other redoubts 
known as Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6—all held by Turks—were scattered 
along the Causeway Heights. The unfortunate Turks in No. 1 
Redoubt—only 500 strong—on the dawn of that historic day saw 
an entire Russian army marching upon them! The 93rd High- 
landers were two miles to their rear, guarding the immediate 
approach of Balaclava ; at a distance as great, at the western root 
of the Causeway Heights, whence they project like an extended 
lance across the valley, stood two brigades of British horse. 
Turks behind an earthwork can fight stubbornly, but when the 
tiny cluster of Turks in No. 1 Redoubt saw 11,000 Russian 
infantry and 38 guns marching straight upon them, with no 
support in sight, they might be forgiven if their nerve failed. As 
a matter of fact they returned with their five guns the fire of 
thirty-eight guns, and held their ground until one-fourth of their 
number were killed. Then, as the grey-coated Russian battalions 
came tumbling clumsily, but in resistless masses, over their 
earthwork, the Turks fled. The solid column of Russian cavalry 
opened like a fan, long sprays of galloping skirmishers shot out, 
and soon Cossacks and lancers were busy slaying amongst the 
flying red fezes. 

At that spectacle, and at the steady advance of the masses of 
Russians, the Turks in each of the other redoubts in succession 
fled, and Lord Raglan and his staff, who just then rode on to the 
crest of the hills—which overlooked the green floor of the valley, 
as the upper seats of an amphitheatre overlook its arena—beheld 
this disconcerting spectacle. A Russian army—horse, foot, and 
artillery—was moving swiftly to attack the most vital point in the 
British lines, its arsenal and base of supplies. The early sun, to 
quote Russell, shone on ‘ acres of bayonets, forests of sword-blades 
and lance-points, gloomy-looking blocks of man and horse.’ The 
Turks were in full retreat; their guns were in the enemy’s hands; 
nothing stood between the British ships in Balaclava and the 
Russian guns but some 1,100 marines, the immediate garrison of 
the port, 400 men of the 93rd Highlanders, with 100 invalids on 
their way to hospital, a battery of light field-pieces, and the 
British cavalry, apparently withdrawn from the fight altogether, 
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Liprandi had, up to this, shown a high degree of resolution, 
and it cannot be doubted that if he had thrust resolutely forward 
with his full force, he must have reached Balaclava. Just at this 
point, however, some spasm of doubt seems to have crossed his 
mind, and his huge grey battalions halted in their march, 
Perhaps the cluster of generals—British and French—with their 
staffs and escorts showing against the sky-line on the crest of the 
western hills, gave him pause. But the Russian cavalry continued 
its advance, a dense mass, squadron after squadron deploying on a 
front that widened till it threatened to fill the whole space of the 
valley, and all flowing steadily forward. The advance guard of 
the Russian cavalry, 1,000 strong, swung over the Causeway 
Ridge into the South Valley. Nothing seemed to be between 
them and Balaclava but the famous ‘ thin red line’ of the 93rd— 
by this time increased to 550 men—with a battalion of Turks on 
either flank, who, at the sight of the Russian lancers, dissolved 
into mere fugitives. To the spectators—and that a British 
general and his staff could be mere spectators in such a scene is 
very wonderful—it seemed as if that great mass of ordered cavalry 
could brush aside the red fence of men that barred its path. The 
Highlanders, as it happened, were at that particular moment in a 
mood of Homeric laughter. As the flying Turks swept through 
the tents of the Highland camp an angry Scotch wife appeared on 
the scene, stick in hand, and commenced to belabour the fugitives, 
while her voice, in strident Glasgow tones, rang clear in the 
morning air. One gigantic Turk in particular she captured, and 
thumped with masculine energy, and loud laughter rose in the 
Highland ranks at this spectacle. 

But the horsemen were coming on fast, and a grim silence fell 
on the Highlanders. ‘Then, as the beat of the hostile troops 
sounded deeper and louder, a curious quiver ran down the long 
two-deep line of the 93rd. The men were eager to run forward 
and charge. ‘93rd, 93rd,’ rang out the fierce voice of Sir Colin 
Campbell, ‘ d all that eagerness!’ He had previously ridden 
down the line and told his soldiers, ‘ Remember, there is no retreat 
from here, men. You must die where you stand.’ And from the 
kilted privates came the cheerful answer, ‘ Ay, ay, Sir Colin; we'll 
do that.’ The Russians were now within range, and the fire of the 
Highlanders rang out sudden and sharp. A few horses and men 
came tumbling down, and the Russian cavalry wheeled instantly 
to the left, threatening the right flank of the Highlanders. 
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Campbell, a cool and keen soldier, saw the skill of this movement. 
‘Shadwell,’ he said, turning to his aide-de-camp, ‘that man 
understands his business.’ So, too, did Campbell; who instantly 
deflected his line so as to protect his right, and met the advance 
with a destructive volley, before which the Russian horsemen at 
once fell back. 

At that moment an officer rode at a breakneck pace down the 
hill from Lord Raglan to where the British cavalry were drawn up 
on the base of the hills below, surveying the whole field as mere 
benevolent spectators. It had occurred to Lord Raglan that his 
cavalry might be used to assist his infantry, and eight squadrons 
of the Heavy Brigade were ordered to move off to support the 
Highlanders. The squadrons moved off promptly under General 
Scarlett, having the Causeway Heights on the left. The men 
were picking their way across the encumbrances of their own 
camp when Scarlett’s aide-de-camp, Elliot, happened to cast his 
eyes to the ridge 600 yards distant to his left, and saw its top 
fretted with lances, and the whole sky-line broken by moving 
squadrons. These 600 British troopers, in a word, were moving 
across the front of a body of Russian cavalry 3,000 strong, and 
had not the least idea of the circumstance until the enemy’s 
squadrons looked down on their flank within striking distance! 
Kinglake, who was an actual spectator of the fight, says that the 
huge mass of hostile cavalry, as at the sound of trumpet, with all 
the weight of its thousands, it began to descend the hillside, 
‘showed acreage rather than numbers.’ The Russians were 
clothed, as a rule, in long grey overcoats, and grey, by its mere 
mass—as is seen in sky or sea—has almost the effect of blackness. 
And across this black, threatening, steadily moving mass was 
drawn, in the valley below, at a distance of some 600 yards, the 
vivid crimson line of the English cavalry, the Greys, with their 
white horses and bearskin caps, the Inniskillings with gleaming 
helmets. Scarlett was a white-whiskered, red-faced soldier, fifty- 
five years old, a delightfully simple-minded warrior, who had 
never heard a shot fired in anger. But as he looked up and saw 
that huge threatening mass on his flank, with the instinct of a 
brave man he took the one possible course. ‘ Left wheel into 
line,” he shouted. The men swung round instantly, faced the 
Russian front, and quietly moved forward, two squadrons of Greys 
and one of Inniskillings forming the front line. 

The ground was rough with the débris of a camp; part of 
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the British cavalry, too, had to cross the site of an old vineyard, 
bristling with vine-stumps, and girdled by a ditch. By the time 
they cleared all this, the ranks were somewhat disordered, and the 
company officers commenced to ‘dress’ their line. This was a 
dainty process for 300 cavalry, with a huge mass nearly ten times 
their strength, 600 yards off, and hanging like a threatening cloud 
on the hill above them, ready to burst in overwhelming tempest. 
The Russians moved steadily down to within 400 yards of 
Scarlett’s line, and then a spasm of doubt seemed to run through 
the mass. It halted. The beat of trampling hoofs died away. 
The officers of the Greys were still, with their backs turned coolly 
to the enemy, daintily ‘dressing’ the lines of their men, and 
under that treatment the men’s tempers were growing slightly 
voleanic. The Inniskillings had a clear stretch of grass before 
them, and the passion to charge thrilled in the men so fiercely 
that Scarlett could only restrain the line by waving it back with 
his sword. The troop resembled a high-bred horse, chafing at the 
curb for a start. 

Scarlett saw the huge mass above him, and outflanking him 
so enormously, draw to a halt, just as the dressing of his own 
lines was completed. His trumpeter rang out stern and clear the 
signal to ‘charge,’ and Scarlett himself, mounted on a horse of 
great speed and size, led against the enemy at a trot, which after a 
few yards quickened to a gallop. His troops, still hindered by 
broken ground, could not come on so swiftly, and there was the 
amazing spectacle presented of a red-faced British general gallop- 
ing headlong and alone into a gigantic mass of Russian cavalry, 
his aide-de-camp, trumpeter, and orderly following hard on his 
rear, and more than fifty yards behind some 300 Greys and 
Inniskillings just getting into their stride. A horse sixteen 
hands high going at full speed with a white-whiskered British 
general on its back, is a somewhat discomposing object as it 
approaches, and as Scarlett smashed in on the Russian front he 
saw the nearest of the hostile cavalry drop promptly off their 
horses for safety. Scarlett himself, flourishing his sword, drove 
deep into the Russian mass; Elliot, his aide-de-camp, a splendid 
swordsman, came next, and a Russian officer, sitting on his horse 
a few paces in front of the line, struck furiously at him as he 
swept up. Elliot parried the cut, dropped his sword point to the 
thrust, drove it through the body of his antagonist, and, as the 
rush of his horse carried him onward, the Russian was literally 
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turned round in his saddle by the leverage of the sword thrust 
clean through him. Then, as his sword was released, with a flash 
of the crimson blade, Elliot, too, broke through the Russian line. 

How eagerly the three squadrons following were, by this time, 
riding, may be imagined. The Inniskillings on the right, as the 
Russian line came within sword-stroke, broke into a shout, 
sudden, loud, and menacing. The Greys, according to Kinglake, 
broke out into what he somewhat absurdly calls ‘a fierce moan of 
rapture. Grey and Inniskilling had not ridden side by side 
since the great charge at Waterloo, and the men of 1854 were as 
gallant as the men of 1815. When before, indeed, was ever 
seen a spectacle of 300 men galloping up hill to charge 3,000! 
As the squadrons loosened in the gallop the men in the 
second line seized the opportunity afforded by every interval to 
add themselves to the first line, and, largely, it was in a single 
line that Scarlett’s 300 flung themselves on a mass of cavalry 
of almost unknown depth. Colonel Dalrymple White, who led 
the Inniskillings, was the next man after Scarlett and his little 
group to pierce the enemy’s line; Major Clarke, who led the 
Greys on the enemy’s flank, was the next man in. He rodea 
horse with a satanic temper, who, driven temporarily mad by the 
rapture of galloping, plunged so fiercely as to displace his rider’s 
bearskin, and, bare-headed, Clarke rode under that gleaming roof 
of Russian swords. Then with one sustained and swelling roar of 
sounds, the lines clashed together, the Russians ‘accepting the 
files,’ as it is called—shrinking aside, that is—to yield a passage 
to their enemies, so that, in a few seconds, the 300 Greys and 
Inniskillings were simply buried in the black mass of the Russians, 
and became, to the excited onlookers who hung over the combat 
from the heights, mere eddying specks of grey and red, of black 
bearskin and gleaming and plumed helmet, in the gloomy mass 
of the Russian squadrons. 

The British, it must be remembered, were heavy cavalry—big 
men on big horses; they broke into the Russians in the full 
rapture of a galloping charge; fiercer blood beat in their veins 
than in the more stolid Russians. And from the very instant of 
actual contact the British established a curious mastery over their 
enemies, The fight was fought on a sloping floor of elastic turf; 
there was no explosion of fire-arms, nothing but the ring of steel 
on steel, and the shouts of the combatants. The Russians every- 
where were on the defensive, with crouching heads, the gleam of 
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white teeth, and one long-sustained and hissing ‘ zizz,’ which, to 
quote Kinglake, resembled the buzz of a thousand factory-wheels, 
In the tumult and squeeze of this mélée the tall British horse- 
men bore themselves with an air of assured mastery. The thick 
greatcoats of the Russians served almost the purposes of a coat of 
armour ; the sword-stroke sometimes rebounded from it as though 
the stroke had been that of a cudgel, and in more than one in- 
stance the sword thrust fiercely at the body of a Russian was bent, 
as though it had been lead, against the thick fold of the wearer’s 
coat, In the passion of the fight a British soldier, while he cut 
down a Russian with his right hand, would often clutch another 
Russian by the throat, and drag him from the saddle. Clarke was 
cut cruelly across his bare head with the stroke ofa Russian sabre, 
and the rush of crimson blood turned face and neck to the colour 
of his red coat; yet Clarke himself, in the exaltation of the fight, 
knew nothing of his wound! Elliot, familiar with war in India, 
and a fine swordsman, played a great part in the fight ; but,.over- 
reaching bimself for a moment in a thrust, four Russian swords 
simultaneously struck him on the head and face. He received 
the point of one enemy in the forehead, the blade of a second 
divided his face transversely by a furious slash, a third smote him 
behind the ear, a fourth cut clean through his cocked hat. Elliot 
received in all fourteen sword wounds, yet kept his seat and his 
sword through them all. 

The Russian cavalry formed a huge and solid oblong, but the 
two front lines were extended considerably beyond the true width 
of the oblong, so as to greatly prolong the front; and the prolon- 
gations on either extremity served as a kind of antenne. They 
could be swung back so as to protect the flanks of the mass, or 
swung forward so as to enclose, as within the claws of a crab, a 
body attacking in front. At this stage of the fight these two 
‘horns,’ so to speak, wheeled forward, and shut round on the 
Russian front so as to completely swallow up the tiny squadrons 
that had followed Scarlett. 

What, meanwhile, was Scarlett’s second line doing? It wasa 
soldierly impulse on the part of Scarlett which made him instantly 
swing round, and charge with the three squadrons he had in hand 
the huge bulk of Russian cavalry which suddenly appeared on the 
hill above him. But it was a scandal to his generalship that he 
had not discovered the presence of so formidable a force within 
striking distance earlier ; it was a still further blunder that, instead 
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of striking the enemy with his whole force, his men were left to 
expend themselves in no fewer than five separate and unrelated 
attacks. 

The 4th Dragoon Guards were moving in the rear of Scarlett’s 
first line when they saw at almost the same moment the dusky 
mass of the Russians, Scarlett himself, his white whiskers visible 
beneath his glittering helmet, in their midst flourishing his sword, 
and the first line at full gallop just crashing on the Russian front. 
The 4th Dragoons were advancing in leisurely fashion, but, at that 
spectacle, the men without orders instinctively drew their swords, 
and their colonel, Hodge, said to his second in command, ‘ Foster, 
I am going on with the left squadron ; as soon as your squadron 
gets clear of the vineyard, front form, and charge.’ Hodge was a 
good soldier ; he went at the gallop past the Russian front on its 
right flank, brought up his left shoulder—still at the gallop— 
crashed in upon the unprotected Russian flank, and hewed his way 
at the sword’s edge clean from flank to flank of the mass. The 
Royals had received no orders at all, but the shouts of the combat 
had set them moving. They came over a ridge of the hill in time 
to see the right arm of the Russian front fold round on the Greys. 
That spectacle set the Royals on flame. Some voice cried out, 
‘By G , the Greys are cut off! Gallop! Gallop!’ The men 
broke into a cheer, the blast of a trumpet pealed out, and, trying 
to form line as they moved, the Royals galloped up, and smote 
the wheeling Russian line on its rear, and broke it to fragments. 

Still farther to the right were the 5th Dragoon Guards, who 
also sprang forward, like hounds unleashed, at the sight of the 
mélée. Some stray troopers off duty joined them—a man or two 
from the Light Brigade drawn by pure love of fighting, the two 
regimental butchers in their shirt sleeves, kc. The 5th Dragoons 
came up at a gallop, and also caught the wheeling Russian line 
in the rear. A second squadron of the Inniskillings, still farther 
to the right, was the only one which Scarlett, before he started on 
his charge, had summoned to follow him. It had a clear field for 
the gallop; the men came on at full charging pace, shot clear 
through the Russian left wing—which it also caught trying to 
wheel in on Scarlett and his men—and drove it with their fiery 
onset in ruins upon the main body. 

Meanwhile, the Greys in the centre of the swaying mass had 
been rallying round their adjutant, a big man, on a gigantic steed, 
with a voice famous for its range, who, holding up erect in the 
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air a sword that from point to hilt dripped with blood, shouted, 
‘The Greys! Rally! Rally!’ Tormented at its centre by Greys 
and Inniskillings, rent from flank to flank by the 4th Dragoons, 
smitten with shock after shock by the charge of the Royals and 
the first squadron of Inniskillings, what could the Russians do? 
They swayed to and fro; the clamour of shouting, the stamp of 
hoofs, the clash of sword on sword grew ever fiercer, till at last 
the many yielded to the few! The huge bulk broke asunder, and 
a mere tumbled wreck of squadrons swept in flight over the crest 
of the hill, down which not many minutes before, in such a 
threatening shape, it had moved in order so majestic. 

The 93rd had watched the sight, and as the Russians broke 
they cheered madly, while Sir Colin Campbell, with head bare, 
galloped up to the Greys, his war-battered face shining. ‘Greys, 
gallant Greys !’ he said, ‘I am sixty-one years old, but if I were 
a lad again I would be proud to join your ranks.’ ‘That,’ said 
one of the French generals who watched the scene, ‘is the most 
glorious thing I ever saw.’ 


THE SIX HUNDRED. 


‘ Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d.’—TENNYSON. 


As the Russians swept back in confusion, they passed right 
across the front of the Light Cavalry Brigade, seven splendid 
squadrons brought to white-heat by the gallant fight of the Heavy 
Brigade, which they had watched as mere spectators. Lord 
Cardigan, their commander, had received two orders—(1) To 
‘defend the position’ he occupied; and (2) ‘To strike at any- 
thing that came within distance’ of him. He forgot the second 
clause of his orders, and remembered only the first. Lord 
Cardigan was a brave man, but a bad soldier. Nature, in fact, 
intended him for a lawyer of the old hair-splitting type, and an 
unkind fate had made him a cavalry officer, and put him in com- 
mand of seven squadrons of the finest horsemen in the world. All 
through the fight of Scarlett’s men the officers nearest him heard 
Cardigan explode at short intervals into the sentence, ‘D 
those Heavies! They have the laugh of us this day.’ But when 
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the disordered Russians swept past him Lord Cardigan’s oppor- 
tunity came. He had amongst his officers one at least—Morris 
of the 17th Lancers—who had taken part in great battles in 
India, and he implored Cardigan to strike with the full force of 
his brigade the flanks of the flying Russians, or, at least, to 
allow him to charge them with his own two squadrons. But 
Cardigan had a brain as narrow and as impenetrable as his own 
sword. He was a precisian, capable of quarrelling desperately 
about trifle. He had fought two deadly duels when a young 
man—one about the colour of a bottle, another about the size of 
a tea-cup. He could easily become the prisoner of a phrase. 
His orders, too, were to ‘defend’ his position, and Cardigan so 
little understood his business as a soldier that he thought an 
order to ‘defend’ meant a prohibition to attack. And to the 
derision of military mankind, and the wrath of every man in his 
own brigade, Cardigan flung away his chance. 

But the testing hour of the Light Brigade came quickly. 
About eleven o’clock, as the British yet remained absolutely 
passive, Liprandi began to remove the guns from the redoubts he 
had captured. Now, to see British guns carried off under the 
eyes of a British army was a spectacle that pricked even Lord 
Raglan’s lethargic spirit into anger, and he sent an order to Lord 
Lucan, who commanded the British cavalry, to advance and 
recover the Causeway Heights, and added that he would be ‘ sup- 
ported by infantry.’ Lucan, however, made no sign of movement. 
It turned out he was waiting for the infantry which Lord Raglan 
had somehow failed to provide. After a pause of nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, Lord Raglan sent a second order, peremptory 
in tone but vague in expression, directing the cavalry to ‘ advance 
rapidly to the front’ and try to ‘prevent the enemy carrying 
away the guns.’ The order was carried by the ill-fated Nolan, a 
splendid horseman and swordsman, but a man of vehement temper. 
Lucan, like Cardigan, was an obstinate and contentious man, who 
must first criticise an order before he obeyed it. ‘ Attack, sir!’ 
said Lucan to Nolan, ‘attack what? What guns, sir?’ Nolan, 
with a gesture, pointed up the valley, and said, ‘There, my lord, 
is your enemy ; there are your guns!’ Lucan had from the first 
fatally misunderstood Lord Raglan’s order, and by this time he 
was in a white heat of passion, and not in a mood to understand 
anything. 

Kinglake, very happily, likens the position of the Russians to 
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the four outspread fingers of the human hand. The little finger 
represents the Causeway Heights, the fore-finger the parallel 
range called the Fedioukine Hills. Betwixt these ran the North 
Valley, up which the Russian cavalry and guns— representing the 
second and third fingers—had advanced. But the charge of the 
Heavy Brigade had flung this force back ; the valley was empty, 
the two central fingers, so to speak, being doubled back. But 
there remained the parallel heights crowned by Russian batteries, 
corresponding to the outer fingers of the hand, while the position 
of the ‘knuckles’ of the reverted fingers was occupied by a 
battery of eighteen guns, with at least 400 cavalry drawn up in 
their rear as a support. Raglan meant the cavalry to attack the 
tip of the little finger. Lucan understood him to mean that the 
cavalry was to be launched down a mile and a quarter of level 
turf under the cross-fire of the hills the whole way, on the eighteen 
guns at the eastern end of the parallelogram. This was a simply 
lunatic performance, but Lucan considered he had no choice but 
to undertake it. 

He rode to Cardigan, told him what was to be done, and that 
the Light Cavalry must lead. Cardigan brought down his sword 
in salute, said, ‘Certainly, sir; but the Russians have a battery 
in our front, and riflemen and batteries on both flanks.’ Lucan 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘We have no choice but to 
obey’; whereupon Cardigan turned quietly to his men and said, 
‘The brigade will advance,’ and set off on the ride which has 
become immortal, saying to himself, as he moved off, ‘ Here goes 
the last of the Brudenells.’ 

The brigade numbered a little over 600 men, seven dainty 
glittering squadrons, the perfection of military splendour. When 
the brigade was in full movement the 17th Lancers and the 
13th Light Dragoons formed the first line, the 8th and 11th 
Hussars and 4th Light Dragoons the second line, under the com- 
mand of Lord George Paget. Lord Cardigan, quite alone, led. 
Nolan joined in the charge, but before the brigade had moved a 
hundred paces he galloped across its head from left to right, 
shouting and waving his sword. To Cardigan’s martinet soul this 
was an indecorous performance, which kindled in him a flame of 
anger that lasted at white-heat through the whole fatal charge ; 
but Nolan had, as a matter of fact, discovered the tragical mistake 
that was being made, and tried to divert the brigade to the true 
point of attack, the Causeway Heights. That moment a Russian 
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shell—the first fired—exploded in front of Nolan, and instantly 
killed him. His horse, freed from the rider’s hand, wheeled and 
galloped back on the front of the brigade, Nolan, though dead, 
sitting erect in the saddle, with sword uplifted, his death-cry still 
ringing in the air. 

Meanwhile from the heights above, the spectators, to their 
horror, saw the double lines of English horsemen turn their heads 
straight up the fatal valley, and begin their famous ride ‘ into 
the mouth of hell.’ The heights on either side broke into a blast 
of flame, the white smoke swept across the valley, and within that 
wall of drifting smoke the gallant lines vanished, their trail 
already marked by fallen men and horses. Cardigan led magni- 
ficently. He chose the flash of the central gun in the battery 
across the head of the valley, and rode steadily, and without look- 
ing back, upon it. The galloping lines behind him quickened as 
the scourging of the cross-fire became more deadly, but Cardigan 
put his sword across the breast of the officer who led the Lancers, 
and bade him not to ride before the leader of his brigade. Fast 
rode the lines, and fast fell the men, and the iron bands of dis- 
cipline began to relax. The eager troopers could not be restrained 
from darting forward in front of their officers, the racing spirit 
broke out, the thunder of hoofs behind Cardigan pressed ever 
closer. He could not keep down the pace, but he would not let 
it outrun him, and his own stride grew swifter, until the thorough- 
bred he rode was at full speed. When he was within eighty yards 
of the great battery, it fired its final blast. Half of the British line 
went down; not more than sixty horsemen were left untouched, 
and, with Cardigan still leading, they drove thundering through 
the smoke upon guns and gunners. They saw the brass cannon 
gleam before them, their mouths hot with the flame of the last 
discharge. 

Cardigan dashed betwixt two of the pieces, his men broke over 
them, and fiercely hewed down the artillerymen. Morris, who led 
the Lancers, took the survivors of his squadron—some twenty 
horsemen—forward with a rush past the battery, full upon the 
cavalry behind. Morris himself drove his sword to the very hilt 
through the officer who stood in front of the Russian squadrons, 
and the Russian tumbled from his horse. Morris could not dis- 
engage his sword, and was dragged with his slain antagonist to the 
ground, where the lances of a dozen Cossacks were fiercely thrust 
into him. He was cruelly wounded, but not killed, and had to 
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surrender, though afterwards he broke away and escaped. His 
twenty Lancers meanwhile smote the Russian squadrons before 
them with such fury that they fairly broke them. Cardigan him- 
self raced past the guns to within twenty yards of the Russian 
cavalry, close enough, indeed, to recognise in one of its officers an 
acquaintance he had met in London drawing-rooms. 

But Cardigan was alone; he turned his horse’s head round, and 
rode back to the captured battery. Up the valley he saw some 
remnants of the 13th and 17th in retreat, but through the whirls 
of eddying smoke there were no other men wearing the British 
uniform in sight. Cardigan concluded that the little cluster 
of troopers in retreat were the sole survivors of his brigade, and 
he rode off, and joined them, actually leaving his second line and 
the survivors of the 17th Lancers still in full conflict. The 
astonished spectators at the other end of the valley presently saw 
the leader of the Light Cavalry Brigade emerge alone from the 
smoke, returning without his brigade. 

Meanwhile the second line, led by Lord George Paget, rode as 
gallantly as the first, but with even worse fortune. They had to 


- ride over the bodies of their comrades who had fallen from the 





squadrons before them. The riderless horses from those squadrons, 
too, were a source of confusion. A horse in the horror of a great 
charge, suddenly finding itself riderless, goes half-mad with terror, 
and dashes, for mere company’s sake, into the moving ranks of the 
squadrons. Paget, who rode in advance of his line, had at one 
time no fewer than five riderless horses galloping beside him and 
squeezing up against him. The officers strove steadily to keep down 
the pace, and hold the squadrons steady, but they were riding in a 
perfect hail of fire. Still the gallant lines swept onward in good 
formation, till, suddenly, through the grey smoke, gleamed the 
brazen mouths of the Russian guns. Then some officer put his 
hand to his mouth, and delivered a shrill ‘Tally-ho!’ The lines 
instantly broke into a tumult of galloping horsemen, and over the 
guns broke the British ! 

The 11th Hussars swept past the flank of the battery, and 
dashed at the cavalry drawn up in the rear. The 11th, from 
their cherry-coloured overalls, are familiarly known as the 
‘Cherubims,’ and here, says Lord George Paget, ‘was witnessed 
the astonishing spectacle of forty Cherubims assaulting the entire 
Russian cavalry—indeed, the Russian army!’ There were now 
some 230 British horsemen—all military order gone, but each 
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man in the highest mood of warlike fury—hewing fiercely at the 
Russian gunners or the Russian cavalry, and it is an amazing fact 
that before that fiery onset the great body of cavalry fell back and 
back until the mass was practically rent asunder; and then were 
visible behind them battalions of infantry, falling hastily into 
square, as though they expected these terrible British horsemen 
to sweep over them in turn! 

The British officers, however, knew that their bolt was shot. 
They rallied their men, held brief consultation with each other, 
tried to discover the whereabouts of their first line, and asked one 
another, ‘ Where’s Lord Cardigan?’ That surprising officer was 
at that moment safely back in the British lines. -The survivors 
of the heroic brigade turned their heads back, up the fatal valley, 
and found a line of Russian cavalry drawn betwixt them and 
safety! The guns, too, were re-manned behind them, and they 
were caught betwixt the flame of a Russian battery and the lances 
of Russian cavalry. They never hesitated, however. The cavalry 
that barred their path was broken through like a hedge of bul- 
rushes, and ‘ back from the gates of death’ and from the ‘ jaws of 
hell’ they rode—but ‘ not the Six Hundred!’ 

There is no time to tell how the French had, meanwhile, by a 
gallant attack of Chasseurs d’Afrique, doubled up the batteries on 
one flank; and, in units, or in scattered clusters, bloody with 
wounds, and spent with riding, the wreck of the brigade came out 
of the smoke, and regained the British lines. As each survivor, 
or cluster of survivors, appeared, a cheer broke from the slope of 
the hills, and eager faces and friendly hands welcomed them, 
Lord George Paget was almost the last man to appear, and amongst 
the officers who welcomed him was Lord Cardigan, composed and 
formal as ever. ‘Hullo! Lord Cardigan,’ said Paget, ‘ weren’t 
you there?’ When the broken fragments of the squadrons were 
re-forming, Cardigan looked at them, and broke out, ‘Men, it’s a 
mad-brained trick, but it’s no fault of mine.’ And it tells the 
temper of the men that they answered him, ‘ Never mind, my lord, 
we're ready to go again !’ 

Of that mad but heroic charge a hundred incidents are pre- 
served—thrilling, humorous, shocking. A man of the 17th 
Lancers, for example, was heard to shout, just as they raced in 
upon the guns, a quotation from Shakespeare—‘ Who is there here 
would ask more men from England?’ The regimental butcher of 
the 17th Lancers was engaged in killing a sheep when he heard 
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the trumpets sound for the charge. He leaped on a horse; in 
shirt-sleeves, with bare arms and pipe in mouth, rode through the 
whole charge, slew, it is said, six men with his own hand, and 
came back again, pipe still in mouth! A private of the 11th was 
under arrest for drunkenness when the charge began; but he 
broke out, followed his troop on a spare horse, picked up a sword 
as he rode, and shared in the rapture and perils of the charge. 
The charge lasted twenty minutes; and was ever before such 
daring or such suffering packed into a space so brief! The 
squadrons rode into the fight, numbering 673 horsemen; their 
mounted strength, when the fight was over, was exactly 195. 

It was all a blunder; but it evoked a heroism which made the 
blunder itself magnificent. And as long as brave deeds can thrill 
the imagination of men the story will be remembered of how— 


‘Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell ; 
Noble Six Hundred.’ 


Fate and the poets have been somewhat unkind to Scarlett’s Three 
Hundred. . Tennyson’s lines on them have not the lilt which 
makes them live in the ear of a people, though there is an echo 
of trampling hoofs in some of the stanzas— 

‘The a the aibiaal the — and the atin of the 7 


Four amid thousands! And up the hill, up the hill, 
Galloped the gallant Three Hundred, the Heavy Brigade.’ 


But the stanzas which tell the story of Cardigan’s men are as 
immortal as the deed itself :-— 


‘ When can their glory fade? 
Oh the wild charge they made, 
All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made, 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred !’ 
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BISMARCKIANA. 
BY BARON DE MALORTIE. 


STAYING on a visit with Herr and Frau von Bismarck in 1852, at 
the time he had succeeded General von Rochow as Prussian 
Envoy in Frankfort, I was walking one morning with my host, 
who had kindly undertaken to show me the Rémer, as well 
as some of the other sights of the venerable free town, when 
suddenly we found ourselves in the precincts of the old Ghetto. 
Pointing at a small, unpretentious looking house, with a ‘red’ 
shield (Roth Schild) over the narrow entrance, Herr von Bismarck 
said, ‘That’s the cradle of millions, the house and shop of old 
Rothschild, the famous father of the not less famous Baron 
James—the Péron, as Parisians liked to call him, on account of 
his bronounced German accent. Well, the widow of the founder 
of the Rothschild dynasty—she was pointed out to me one day, 
reclining in a splendid barouche, with a pair of thoroughbred 
steppers, which Lord Lyons might have envied her—a shrivelled 
up old lady, wearing the traditional wig of the old Jewess, with 
clever eyes and firmly set lips, denoting no want of character and 
determination—well, the old lady, though inhabiting one of their 
grand mansions in the new part of the town,’ said Herr von 
Bismarck, ‘ will not sleep outside the boundaries of the Ghetto, and 
every evening she returns to the modest little house, in which 
her husband lived and toiled and died; she says it will bring 
luck to her children and grandchildren, and teach them not to 
forget the humble beginnings of the world-famed firm, and the 
time when its founder sold old clothes in the Ghetto.! And 
as we are here,’ continued my illustrious cicerone, entering a 
small cheesemonger’s shop, ‘you won’t mind coming in for a 
moment—TI shall not be long.’ 

Stepping to the counter, Herr von Bismarck asked a grinning 
young shop-boy, in shirt-sleeves, a blue linen apron, not of a 
maiden freshness, and blessed with a pair of large, red, greasy 
paws, engaged in weighing some Dutch cheese, to oblige him 

1 By a similar superstition Baron James had his father’s common little ink- 


bottle set in silver, declining to use any other in his office of the Rue Lafitte, 
where probably it is still on the writing-table of Baron Alphonse, 
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with a sheet of writing-paper, some sealing-wax, and a pen, to 
direct a letter. 

On the boy’s producing the needful with the traditional 
‘What else, sir?’ Bismarck said, ‘ My hands are rather cold, you 
had better do it for me,’ and he handed the boy a couple of letters 
wrapped in the sheet of bluish paper forming an envelope, for in 
those days made-up envelopes were still unknown in Germany, 
Evidently flattered by the request of such an imposing-looking 
client, for Herr von Bismarck’s tall hat was almost touching the 
ceiling of the squalid little shop, the greasy-handed youth took 
the parcel, and having closed it skilfully with some brown sealing- 
wax, and endorsed it with the initials of the firm, he returned it 
to its owner to write the address. 

‘Sorry, my friend, to give you more trouble,’ said the future 
Chancellor, in his jovial way, ‘but I can’t manage to write with 
my gloves on, so just address it for me,’ and he handed him a 
pencilled slip with the name of Herr Fritz Picpenbrink or some 
such name, Oil and Colonial warehouseman, N° 000 Friedrichs 
Strasse, Berlin. 

‘Thank you, young man; that'll do capitally,’ and paying for 
the paper, &c., with a small tip to the oily boy with the stereo- 
typed grin, he pocketed his letter, and we left the place to con- 
tinue our walk. 

‘I daresay you are wondering why I treat my correspondents 
to such greasy, evil-smelling missives ?’ and he showed me the 
cheesy finger-marks of the boy on both sides of the improvised 
envelope. ‘I'll tell you a secret, and teach you a useful lesson for 
future times. You may some day thank me for the hint,’ ex- 
claimed Herr von Bismarck, laughing heartily. ‘You know we 
are blessed here in Frankfort, as throughout all South Germany, 
with the Thurn and Taxis Postal Administration, a mine of wealth to 
that fortunate family, but the most wretchedly managed concern 
under the sun. As you may imagine, it is under the thumb of 
Austria, hence slow and the triumph of red tape, with a pronounced 
weakness for diving into other people’s business and skimming, 
of course, the correspondence of all German and foreign envoys, 
accredited to the Diet, with a preference for mine, the ever sus- 
pected Prussian culprit and traitor. They have established a 
regular Black Cabinet in the princely post office, where specially 
trained imperial and royal wiseacres peruse our prose with a critical 
eye, transmitting copies or extracts of all ‘“ treasonable ” matter, 
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or particularly interesting reports, to the august Ballplatz,’ where 
Gentzand, and after him Klindworth, have established a lynx-eyed 
system of political espionnage (politisches Schnuffeln) extending 
all over Europe, and comprising ¢0 ipso all German courts 
aud chancelleries. Not being particularly anxious to gratify the 
morbid curiosity of our Austrian ally, I have thought it ad- 
visable to send important reports to the Berlin F.0., as well 
as all my letters to the King, to Herr von Manteufel* and to my 
sister and some particular friends, under cover to some mercantile 
frm in Berlin, changing frequently, and usually asking some 
counter-jumper in a cheesemonger’s or oilman’s shop to address 
them for me—and you can easily understand that the imperial 
and royal sniffers (Schniigler) don’t manage to guess the corre- 
spondence of the Prussian Representative, under a greasy ill- 
smelling cover, such as you have seen. It stands to reason that 
the smell of cheese or herring, and the mercantile scribbling of 
a shop-boy must deceive sharper men than the Thurn and Taxis 
post officials and the specially delegated Austrian post-office clerks. 
The only precaution I have to take is to go to different shops in 
quarters of the town where I am not known, and to vary the 
Berlin addresses from time to time—thus I’m perfectly safe. 
Le tour est joué! and I snap my fingers at the Ballplatz. It is 
simple enough, as you have seen, yet it wouldn’t do to send 
everything through that channel, as they would otherwise get 
suspicious, so I treat my Austrian friends at least once a week to 
some of my diplomatic prose—unimportant stuff, and occasionally 
something I want them to know—or to believe’; and he in- 
dulged in a boisterous laugh. 

‘I assure you it is rare fun, and more than once I have 
caught my Austrian colleague—our august presiding envoy, 
alluding to news I had purposely launched in my ordinary 
reports, or else lamenting imaginary intentions attributed to 
the King, or proposals supposed to have their origin with the 
Prussian Government, which I had invented as feelers or as 
bogus opinions of the Wilhelmstrasse and which the Black 
Cabinet had duly discovered, and not failed to transmit for the 
benefit of its Austrian patrons. You have no idea what a 
usefu! auxiliary the Black Cabinet of another Power can become 
—there is no better channel for false news, and in my short 


1 The FO. in Vienna. 
2 At that time President of the Prussian Council of Ministers. 
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experience of the trade, I find oilmen and cheesemongers most 
indispensable factors of the diplomatic craft, colleagues I highly 
value, though I don’t know what my high and mighty associates 
in the noble task of “‘disuniting” Germany would say, if I 
ventured to trespass on the sacrosanctity of these patented 
federal snorers (Bundestags Schnarcher) by assimilating my 
greasy grocers’ boys, or my cheesemongering helpmates, to the 
bestarred and tinselled Excellencies of the Thurn and Taxis Palace,' 
though they would give the former a point or two in soapiness 
and ignorance (In Seifigkeit und Unverstand). It would have 
given them a fit! Yet I ought to patent my invention for the 
use of the Prussian F.O. and of coming generations of diplomatic 
rag-pickers, but I shall present it to the world with that patriotic 
unselfishness and generosity which distinguishes diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of my Royal Master in general, but especially His 
Majesty’s most humble Envoy to the august Diet. Heine’s im- 
mortal lines [Oh Bund, Du Hund, Dw bist nicht gesund !] are 
always treasonably chiming in my naughty ears, when I think or 
speak of the Diet, and our illustrious assembly of nonentities—a 
further reason to keep the great invention for my own personal 
use and delectation, and I shall only occasionally initiate gratis 
some young friend into the mysteries of this refreshing anti- 
Ballplatz trick. 

‘Pray do not smile, but be grateful; it may prove some day a 
most acceptable contribution to your professional baggage as a 
diplomatist. And now let us go in; it is luncheon time, and we 
have earned our food.’ 

I may add that I profited by this advice in 1866, when the 
Prussians, after occupying Hanover, indulged in opening the 
letters of all Hanoverian patriots. I remembered the lesson 
given me at Frankfort, and it answered so well—much to the 
annoyance of my mother’s brother, whom they had appointed 
Governor-General—that I could not resist expressing my gratitude 
to Herr von Bismarck for having taught me the trick. 


1 Seat of the German Diet (Bundestag). 
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TWO RELICS OF ’98. 


1. 
THE LAST DAYS OF LORD EDWARD. 


Wirsin the last few weeks a document has been brought to light 
of strangely pathetic interest—interest heightened by its appear- 
ance in this year of grace 1898. It is the diary kept in Newgate 
Prison, Dublin, by Dr. John Armstrong Garnett during his 
attendance there on Lord Edward FitzGerald just one hundred 
years ago. 

Virtually they were fellow-prisoners, this young surgeon and 
his patient, the gallant Geraldine. No one was trusted then, and, 
although Dr. Garnett was enrolled in the loyal Yeomanry Corps, 
it was thought safer that he should not leave the prisoner put 
under his charge, or have any communication with outsiders. 

Another obvious reason for such a precaution was this: Lord 
Edward, if brought to trial, would to a certainty have been con- 
victed and publicly executed, as were so many others at the time. 
Those who wished to see the leaders of the insurrection brought 
to punishment did not scruple to insinuate that there was danger 
either of himself or of his family attempting to hasten his 
death before his trial. The presumption, of course, was that 
Dr. Garnett, if at liberty, would have been a ready means to 
this end. 

That this was only one of the many harsh and cruel sus- 
picions of the day is proved beyond doubt by this diary. Dr. 
Garnett, on his own showing, never withheld the fruit and 
vegetables sent from Carton, the ancestral home of the Fitz- 
Geralds, to his patient, and Lord Edward partook of them with 
pleasure and without bad results. Thus the diary is important 
historically as clearing up once for all a point of unhappy dispute. 

Those were truly miserable days of suspicion, and treachery, 
and trouble. No one could tell what might not be read between 
the lines which had been written under such agitating circum- 
stances ; Dr. Garnett was therefore careful never to let the diary 
out of his own possession. His descendants have regarded it as a 
sacred heirloom, and it was preserved, with family papers, jewels, 
&e., in one of those beautiful old bureaux which the present rage 
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for the antique has dragged, often ruthlessly enough, into pro- 
minence. Sadly out of place they look sometimes, standing in 
forlorn dignity among commonplace modern surroundings and 
up-to-date people. But the bureau which for a full century has 
enshrined Dr, Garnett’s diary has had a happier lot. His grand- 
children, a nestful of young rebels who worshipped Lord Edward’s 
memory, and were steeped in stories of ’98, regarded with loving 
veneration what was known to them as Aunt Hannah’s desk. 
There was no incongruity between it and its owner. The quaint 
old bureau, all glorious without in the bravery of brass handles 
and key-holes, exquisite proportions and conscientious workman- 
ship, redolent within of loving memories and faithful trust, 
belonged fittingly to the sweet wee gentlewoman, slender and 
pretty and silver-haired, who used it. She was Dr. Garnett’s 
daughter. On her death the old bureau, with its treasured 
contents, descended to his granddaughter. She has decided, 
after some consideration, to send the diary to the head of the 
FitzGerald family, by whom it is to be preserved at Carton. 
Before parting with it she offered it for inspection to the writer, 
and it is with her permission that extracts have been made from 
it for this article. 

Lord Edward FitzGerald was arrested on May 19, 1798, after 
a desperate resistance, in the course of which he was wounded. 
Before he was overpowered he inflicted mortal injuries on a man 
named Ryan, one of his eleven captors. He was, therefore, con- 
fined in Newgate, and, had he lived, a charge of murder would 
have been added to that of treason against him. Remorse for 
this man’s death is often given as one of the contributory causes 
of his fever. It appears, however, from Dr. Garnett’s statement, 
that he was ignorant of the fatal results of the encounter. He 
really was ill before the arrest took place.' His own wounds, 
though severe, were not at first believed to be serious, but he 
was tortured with anxieties, harassed by doubts and fears—not 
for himself, hardly even for his wife and children, but for the 
cause and country to which he had sacrificed everything. All this 
is very clearly shown in the diary, as well as the courtesy, the 
gentleness, the deep religious feeling, and the affectionate heart 


1 ¢J perceived that he [Lord Edward] looked very bad and altered from what 
he appeared when I saw him before. .. . Lord Edward told me he was very ill 
with a cold.’—Account of the Arrest of Lord E. Fitz Gerald, by Nicholas Murphy, 
in whose house the arrest took place, 
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of the man himself. He died on the 4th of June. Dr. Garnett 
was placed in charge of him on the 2nd. 

The diary is written on the thick square paper known as 
Bath post, which was in use before such modern luxuries as 
envelopes had been dreamt of. The water-mark on each sheet 
includes the date 1797. The writing is small and delicate, and 
perfectly legible, like most of the writing of the time. 

The MS. bears the stamp of age, bat of a well-preserved age. 
Considering what that is, the paper is wonderfully little dis- 
coloured, and the ink is scarcely faded. 

It gives a strange feeling of awe to read and handle this 
diary, written in such a place amid such pitiful conditions. The 
little touches, that are scarcely noticeable in print, are warm 
again, and palpitate with life when read as set down by the young 
surgeon fresh from the side of his dying patient in prison—and 
what a prison ! 

The management of Newgate was so scandalous then that an 
inquiry into it was ordered by the Irish House of Commons. 
From this source we learn that the gaoler had ‘ unlawfully kept 
in prison and loaded with irons persons not duly committed by 
the magistrates, till they had complied with the most exorbitant 
demands,’ 

Oliver Bond, one of the fifteen Leinster delegates betrayed 
by Reynolds, and arrested on March 15, was found dead in the 
passage outside the cell in which he had been awaiting release on 
conditions agreed to. It was reported among the prisoners that 
he was killed by the under-gaoler, Simpson, during an uproar so 
great that the other prisoners had barricaded themselves into 
their own cells, An inquest was held, at which a woman swore 
she saw Mr. Bond die—of apoplexy. Later, in anger, she accused 
Simpson of the murder, whereupon he kicked her in the back, 
from the effects of which she died. 

The knowledge of such circumstances must have added further 
bitterness to the grief of Lord Edward’s friends, although his rank 
and wounded condition procured him some consideration. But a 
strong side-light is thrown upon the state of Newgate by the 
following passage from Dr. Garnett’s diary :— 

. . . One of the prisoners (!) ran into my room to say that they were pre- 


paring for an execution at the front of the prison, and in a few minutes after a 
second person ran in to make the same report. 
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Fully alive to the importance of his position, Dr. Garnett’s 
first impression was that these people had come with 


the view of taking my attention off Lord Edward, and thus affording an oppor- 
tunity for some persons on the watch to communicate with him; but the horror 
I have of being witness to an execution would alone have defeated such a design, 


It was, however, no pretence. Later on, 


I heard the trampling of horses and a confused noise at the front of the 
prison. On looking out at one of the windows of Lord Edward’s room, I saw 
yeomanry drawing up at the front of the prison . . . and I was satisfied that an 
execution was about to take place, 

The noise and the words of those without, which were heard distinctly enough 
to convey an idea of what was going forward, evidently agitated Lord Edward. 
The word ‘ croppy’ was frequently repeated, and ‘D——n all the croppies’.., 
and exclamations to that effect, were frequently uttered. Idrew up the windows 
to exclude the noise as much as possible, and I retired to my own room, lest he 
should inquire what the tumult proceeded from. On looking out at the window, 
I saw that kind of expression on the countenances of the yeomen that were 
attending that showed they were listening to an address from the criminal, and 
I could hear a sergeant, leaning on his halberd, repeat after him that he died a 
bad soldier.! Almost immediately a sudden crash, and the expression of the 
countenances of those who were in attendance convinced me that he was launched 
into eternity. While I was reflecting on the novelty of my situation, and had 
my thoughts awfully called to a consideration of what had taken place...I 
was called by the man in attendance on Lord Edward with great hurry and 
eagerness, I found him in a state of excessive agitation. 


He describes the terrible condition of his patient, and had 
just succeeded, after half an hour of anxious care, in restoring him 
to comparative ease of mind and body when 


the noise at the front of the prison now increased, and the words ‘Cut him 
down ! cut him down!’ were distinctly heard. Soon after I heard the words 
* Don’t touch him, d——n you! don’t touch him !’ and a shot was fired. All this 
evidently agitated Lord Edward, and he immediately cried out, ‘God look down 
upon those who suffer! God preserve me, and have mercy on me, and those who 
suffer with me!’? 


His earnestness, and the religious tone of his mind, are 
shown by the utterances just quoted, as well as by the following 
passages :-— 


He said that he was happy in the persuasion that he was dying for his 
country ... He felt the most firm persuasion of eternal salvation through the 
merits of our Saviour. . . . While I sat by his bedside . . . he requested that I 
would read a portion of the Bible to him. I asked what part he chose. He 
answered, the account of our Saviour’s death from the Gospel of St. John, and 





1 He was an officer, named Clinch, who joined the rebels. 


2 The finding of the coroner’s jury gives as one of the causes of his death 
‘fever brought on by great anxiety of mind,’ 
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he listened with the utmost attention. ... He said that he was prepared for 
death, if the translation to a state of eternal happiness could be called death ; 
that he confided in the mercy of God and the purity of his own intentions; that 
he had been zealous for the freedom of his country! 

The closeness of the imprisonment and the restraint to which 
Dr, Garnett as well as Lord Edward was subjected is shown by the 
following :— 

Half-past seven [the morning before his death].—His pulse flutters exces- 


sively, and his breathing grows very short; he has expressed a desire for some 
tea when I get my breakfast ; the doors are not yet unlocked. 


It is well known that when, after a gallant struggle against 
tremendous odds, Lord Edward was overpowered and arrested, he 
expressed regret for the wounds he had inflicted, and insisted 
that his disabled assailants should be attended to before 
himself. The ‘Annual Register’ declares contemptuously that 
in doing so he ‘affected the politeness of a courtier.’ But a 
dying man in prison has done with affectations. Lord Edward 
was more than a courtier. He had all the chivalrous courage, 
love of adventure, and faithfulness to high ideals of a Geraint or 
a Galahad, and he possessed the gentle courtesy, the considerate 
self-forgetfulness that were often lacking in the heroes of medizxval 
days. 

These and other characteristics are epitomised in the glimpse 
of his last hours afforded us by Dr. Garnett’s diary :— 

On his introduction by Captain Stone to Lord Edward’s 
bedside, 


‘His countenance showeda great degree of wildness, mixed with that kind of ex- 
pression that accompanies pain,’ yet ‘he thanked Captain Stone for his attention 
to him, and expressed some sorrow at parting with him.’ 


Later :— 


‘Ts not your name Garnett, sir?’ I answered that it was. He added: ‘I hope, 
sir, I do not take you from more important occupations.’ I answered that my 
most important occupation was the attendance cn the sick, and that I trusted 
his lordship would have no reason to complain of any want of care or vigilance. 
I mentioned that I had brought some books with me, and that I should be ready 
to read to him whenever he was disposed to be amused in that way. He thanked 
me and said he would trouble me sometimes, when I thought it would not be 
hurtful to him. 





1 With regard to the state of Ireland then, and Lord Edward FitzGerald’s 
action in associating himself with the national movement, Lord Holland, a 
Cabinet Minister of the day, writes: ‘ More than twenty years have now passed 
away. Many of my political opinions are softened ; but my approbation of Lord 
Edward FitzGerald’s actions remains unaltered and unshaken, His country 
was bleeding under one of the hardest tyrannies that our times have witnessed.’ 
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Again :— 
I went into Lord Edward’s room about a quarter before seven. He was very 
restless, but expressed a desire to get some sleep. I begged that he would com- 
pose himself, and I told him I would sit by him. He thanked me, and seemed 
pleased at the offer. 


The favourite of London and Dublin society; the idolised leader 
of a great national movement; the lover, husband, the happy father, 
the tenderly attached son and brother—grateful on his lonely death- 
bed—for what ? The proffered companionship of a young man 
who, however kindly—and he shows unusual tact and sympathy 
—was an utter stranger. Lord Camden, the Viceroy, with the 
relentless cruelty so often allied with weakness, had until nowrefused 
the agonised entreaties of his relatives to be allowed to see him. 

Fits of delirium now constantly recurred. Of one of these 
Dr. Garnett writes :— 


By degrees he became so violent that the man in attendance and I could not 
without difficulty confine him by force to the bed; he roared most impetuously, 
and exerted a wonderful degree of strength, even with his wounded arm. He 
called me a tyrant for not permitting him to die. I said everything I could 
think of to dissuade him from agitating himself. . . . His language now became 
most violent as well as his actions. .. . The entire of this paroxysm of mental 
agitation lasted for an hour and a half. His loud vociferations assembled the 
people at the outside of the prison ; and such of the prisoners as were at liberty 
to walk about assembled on the stairs leading to his room, 


Among these was Mr. Dowling, who 


urged me to give him access to him for a moment, adding that he was persuaded he 
could pacify him. To this I consented....One consideration prompted me not 
to refuse him admission. . . . The agitation Lord Edward was under, and the 
violence with which he was exerting his wounded limbs, could not fail to prove 
immediately or soon fatal to him. Such an event might be ascribed to some 
unwarrantable violence offered to him, as it is unquestionable that there are too 
many persons ever ready to invent, and thousands ready to give credit to, the 
most execrable calumnies. The best method of guarding against such a report 
I conceived to consist in admitting the most particular of his friends that was 
within reach to be witness to his real state. He saw him and spoke to him in 
my presence .. . nor had Mr. Dowling any more influence than those who were 
already with him. 


In this passage Dr, Garnett evidently refers to the wild 
rumours already mentioned ; and it is probably in this connec- 
tion that particular mention is made of the fruit from Carton. 


The Surgeon-General, Dr. Lindsay, and Mr. Leake arrived when this state of 
agitation began to subside from its greatest height, but while it was still con- 
siderable. Dr. Lindsay brought some fruit, which he told Lord Edward had 
been brought from Carton. 
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The next day, after the Bible reading already noticed :— 


He seemed now to look back to the time of his violence and derangement last 
night, observing that the heads of men in his situation were often unsettled. 
He said this with a look expressive of apology to me for the violence of his 
actions and of his language. . . . He ate a few strawberries and about a dozen 
cherries, observing that they came from dear Carton (this observation clearly 
evinces his recollection of last night), and he ate them with a good appetite. 

A volume of Shakespeare lay in the room. I asked him if he admired his 
plays. He answered with vivacity that he did greatly, and he asked me to read 
the speech on the immortality of the soul; but I believe that he had then in his 
view the speech in ‘ Cato’:—‘It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well,’ &c.; for 
he immediately asked me if I thought he could get Addison’s ‘ Cato.’ The volume 
of Shakespeare contained some of the comedies. I read the titles of those it 
contained, and asked if he had any desire to have a part of any of them read to 
him. He answered that he could not now enter into them. I breakfasted in the 
room with him, and, while I waited for the tea kettle, he asked with kindness 
if I did not intend to eat something. .. . 

One o’clock.—He has continued tranquil since, except that he once entreated 
permission to get up; but by soothing persuasions I prevailed on him to remain 
in bed, I requested him not to agitate himself by contending to get out of bed 
—that he had suffered greatly by his exertions last night. He answered that he 
would try to stay in bed, but that it was very cruel in one to confine him to it, 
I answered, ‘ My Lord, you must be persuaded that your own health and safety 
are at stake, and that my only motive can be a desire to contribute to them.’ On 
this he stretched out his hand to me, and said, ‘I give you a deal of trouble, 
sir, and he then expressed a desire to compose himself to sleep, and I left the 
room, 


He was not, however, to trouble anyone, or to be troubled 
himself, for very long. The rest and calm enjoined on him by the 
physicians were soon to be his, but not yet. 

Half an hour later he sends for Dr. Garnett, and 
wished to talk to me about Ryan’s wounds. I told him that I had not heard 


anything respecting him lately, as I imagined it would shock him to hear of his 
death. 


He was evidently then still ignorant of it. 


He said he had fought like a devil with five of them; that if he could have 
got to a little window he would have escaped over the houses in disguise.! He 
then expressed an earnest desire to see Dr. Barber. . . . Their sentiments, he 
said, coincided so entirely that he wished greatly to have some conversation 
with him. He said he was the first United man in that country. He talked 
with enthusiasm of the Presbyterian meeting-houses being alternately crowded 
with persons of their own and the Popish congregation.? He said it was a 





1 Lord Edward had been concealed by Murphy for some hours, the day of his 
arrest, in the ‘valley’ of the roof of an adjoining warehouse. During the ten 
weeks of his concealment in and near Dublin he had adopted various disguises, 
and had visited his wife several times in that of a woman. 

2‘ The first grand object of the United Irishmen was evidently to promote union 
amongst Irishmen of all religious denominations. —Madden’s United Irishmen, 
their Lives and Times. 
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glorious sight, and that the children were brought up in these principles by 
Dr. Barber. 


Here is proof that the struggle of Ireland for freedom which 
was crushed out in 98 was—at least, in its inception—of a com- 
pletely unsectarian character. 

The weary hours wear on ; the fever increases. 


Half-past four.—His pulse is small and very frequent. He ate about a dozen 
heads of asparagus [from Carton, presumably, also]... . His breathing, how- 
ever, became hourly more and more difficult, and his strength was evidently 
sinking rapidly. He... grew extremely restless. He raved on addressing the 
people. . . . He turned to me, as I sat at the head of his bed, and asked me if I 
was not too high to be heard from where I was. I answered, ‘No.’.. . ‘Well, 
then, stay up as you are there.’ In this kind of state he continued till about a 
quarter after ten o’clock, when Lord Clare, accompanied by Lady Louisa Conolly, 
and Lord Henry FitzGerald, and Dr. Lindsay, were admitted to him. 


Lord Chancellor Clare it was who had said, previous to the 
arrest: ‘ Will no one urge Lord Edward to fly? I pledge myself 
that every port in the kingdom shall be left open to him.’ And 
it was owing to his exertions and sanctioned by his presence that 
leave was at last obtained for this visit. 

Lord Henry FitzGerald was Lord Edward’s favourite brother. 
A few hours before, Dr. Garnett writes :— 

While I sat by his bedside he observed to me, ‘I have a brother Henry that 
I doat on. I wish greatly to see him, but that, I suppose, cannot be allowed.’ 

Lady Louisa Conolly was his aunt. She had literally gone 
on her knees to Lord Castlereagh, imploring him to grant this 
cruelly withheld boon. Her account of the distressing interview 
is well known, its misery only relieved by gleams of the tender 
affection existing between the dying man and his relatives, 

The diary goes on :— 

The scene was a most affecting one, and such as I shall not attempt to 
Gescribe. When Lady Conolly and his brother first went to his bedside, he 
appeared not to know them. I went over and called his attention to them, 
mentioning who they were. He then called Lady Louisa his dear aunt, and 
embraced her and his brother most warmly; but his attention soon wandered 
from them. They continued with him upwards of an hour. During a part of 
that time I was in the room, and during the remainder I was in the adjoining 
room with Lord Clare, who appeared greatly moved and unwilling to remain in 
the room.! He raved, while they were with him, of battles between the insur- 
gents in the North and some regiments of militia. . . . After their departure his 


mind continued in the same deranged state, and he took no notice of their 
having been with him. 





1 His words, ‘It is heaven to see you!’ and, when told by Lady Louisa that 
they were alone with him, ‘That is very pleasant,’ are painfully suggestive of the 
lonely grief he had been enduring, 
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So it went on to the end, now rapidly drawing near. At least 
it is well that his last moments of clear earthly consciousness 
were illumined for him by the presence of those he loved. 

The last entry is dated about three hours later :— 


Two o’clock.—After a violent struggle that commenced a litile after twelve 
o'clock this ill-fated young man has just drawn his last breath. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG GARNETT. 

June 4, 1798. 

Here the document ends, and with it ends the last authentic 
record of a deeply interesting character. The sympathetic young 
surgeon who has preserved it for us speaks of him as ‘ ill-fated ’"— 
but perhaps that judgment admits of question. 

Lord Edward’s was a life which, up to the last few months or 
even weeks, had been anything but ‘ill-fated.’ On the contrary, 
Fortune had had nothing but smiles for him. He was well en- 
dowed by nature for the noble position in which he was born. 
The profession of arms which he adopted was one after his own 
heart. The romantic idyll of his marriage, the tender, passionate 
affection between him and his mother, are too well known to need 
mention here. What is more remarkable is the wonderful and 
enduring love of his other relatives and friends—a love which no 
divergence of political sympathies could alienate. He was en- 
dowed to an extraordinary degree with the power of charm—that 
indefinable, incommunicable gift. Sir John Doyle, who served 
with him in America, says :— 

I never knew so lovable a person; and every man in the army, from the 
general to the drummer, would cheer the expression. His frank and open 
manner, his universal benevolence, his gaicté de cawr, his valour almost chival- 
rous, and, above all, his unassuming tone, made him the idol of all who served 
with him. 

Cobbett said that Lord Edward was the only officer of un- 
tarnished personal honour whom he had ever known. And even 
Sir R. Musgrave praises his ‘great valour and considerable 
abilities, his honour and humanity, frankness, courage, and good- 
nature.’ 

The death of a leader so beloved was a crushing blow to the 
cause of the Irish rebels. But even had he lived, the issue was 
more than doubtful of a movement literally honeycombed with 
treachery. Nothing of this, however, was known to Lord Edward. 
He died in happy ignorance of these hateful perfidies, and that 
he himself was literally sold—for 1,000/.—by the very man who 
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offered him shelter two days before his arrest. Up to the last he 
probably, with his sanguine, boyish nature, was full of enthusiasm 
and hope. 

Had he lived, and had he succeeded, he would be remembered 
now, not as ‘ill-fated,’ but as one of the heroes, one of the history- 
makers, of that most eventful period. But he would have waded 
to his triumph through blood, and it would have been embittered 
to him by knowledge of the unspeakable treachery of those he 
trusted. 

‘Call no man happy until he is dead.’ To this aphorism 
might be added, ‘ Call not the dead unhappy, of whom no man 
can speak ill.’ 

Considered thus, Lord Edward’s memory is a happy one. 
Probably no man, cut off at the outset of a career, has been more 
written about. But even when he is looked at in the ‘ fierce light 
of lengthy biography,’ no flaw is discoverable in this gallant and 
courteous gentleman who, sans peur et sans reproche, was also 
‘a man greatly beloved.’ 


K. F, Purpon, 




















TWO RELICS OF ’98. 


II, 
THE SIEGE OF KILLALA. 


Who fears to speak of ninety-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name ? 

When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who — his head for shame ? 


They rose in dark and evil eis 
To right their native land ; 
They kindled here a living blaze 
That nothing shall withstand. 
Alas! that Might can vanquish Right— 
They fell and passed away ; 
But true men, like you men, 
Are itd here to- — 


Through sini and ill be ireland’ s still, 
Though sad as theirs your fate : 

And true men be you men, 
Like those of ninety-eight. 


The story of the rebellion of ’98, like every other, has two 
sides. One will be found in the stirring lines quoted above, the 
other in the following letter written by the wife of the Dean of 
Killala after her escape from the hands of the rebels. The 
courtesy and consideration of the French officers, to which frequent 
allusions are made, are proverbial. In the house where these lines 
are written there stood for years at the foot of the stairs a tall old 
clock, cracked across the face where it had come in contact with 
a French soldier thrown down head first by his commanding 
officer for having ventured upstairs where the lady of the house 
was lying ill. The ‘Coppy’ which is now transcribed was given 
by the writer of the original letter to the great-grandmother of 
the present copyist. 

[a Copy. ] 


Mrs. B. Thompson’s letter to her Aunt Loftus after the Rebellion. 
Castlebar October 17th 1798 


My Dear Aunt. . . . To attempt to give you an exact detail 
of all the transactions that took place for nearly five weeks would 
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be impossible for me to do; however I shall endeavour to give 
you an idea of what we went through and of the very great 
surprise the unexpected landing of the french occasiond to the 
peaceable inhabitants of Killala—My little family & I had very 
nearly been separated—thank God it was not the case for I would 
never have outlived it—on the 27th Augaust I was to have gone 
to Sligo to be with my sister in law at her lying in—Eliza was to 
have gone with me. the Dean and his son Thomas was to have 
remf¢ined at Killala and my two younger boys I was to have sent 
home to Castlebar my plans were arranged accordingly as I was to 
have sent away all my female servants, (except an old woman) 
Tom wished to give a take leave entertginment to all our neigh- 
bours and on the 22nd had a number of them to dine with us— 
three ships had been seen early in the morning But as they 
hoisted inglish coulours no danger was apprehended—I looked at 
them from an eminence through a glass and thought them a 
beautifull sight with all their whte sails up the day was remark- 
ably fine; two of the Bishop’s sons and another gentleman went 
out in the kings Boat to take a nearer view of the vessels—they 
were to have been part of our company and we waited dinner for 
them till near six OClock—but on their not returning at that 
hour it was generally agreed that they had been kept to dine 
aboard by the inglish officers particularly as some fishermen 
asserted they had sold fish to the vessels and they Certainly were 
inglish we went to Dinner without having the remotest Idea of 
fear of any kind—but enjoying the thoughts of all the news we 
should have on the return of our gentlemen. 

Just as the ladies and I retired to the drawingroom we heard 
a bustle in the street I ran to the window to see what it was, 
every body was runing to and fro in the greatest confusion so 
much so that no person heard my repeated calls to know what 
was the matter; upon which I ran into the street myself and then 
learned that the french were actually marching along the shore 
into the town—I flew into the parlour and told the gentlemen 
who unconscious of danger were cheerfully taking their bottle— 
you may suppose every thing was upset—the Captain of the 
yeomanry etc etc—a Captain Tills who commanded a party of the 
prince of Wales fenceables that had quartered there but two days 
were part of our eompany—Tom sent out for his horses and 
desired me to prepare to be off instantly—I collected my Children 
flew with them through a private way which the Bishop had made 
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for our accomodation through the gardens of both houses to the 
castle happily for me that was the way I went—for had I went 
the street way I must have been shot as the french were in the 
town my strenght failed me and I fell almost lifeless with my 
youngest child in my arms—the other three clinging to me 
rending the air with their cries—fortunately one of the Bishop’s 
sons came that way to see what was become of us—and Assisted 
me—but soon as I got into the friendly and hospitable mansion 
of his Father my senses forsook me and for several hours I knew 
not what happened. 

When returning reason resumed her seat—I felt and saw the 
horror of our situation. the French in full possesion of the 
Castle—we prisoners with all the family—and a number of Others 
in the upper story & nothing to be heard but the din of arms— 
however I found consolation in finding my husband and Children 
about me—he poor fellow was only anxious for me in the midst of 
the tumult—however I got better and through the assistance of 
that invaluable family was enabled to bear my situation with some 
degree of composure—We sat up the whole night indeed it was 
impossible to do Otherways for there was scarcely room to sit 
much less to lye down in the four rooms on that floor ; all the rest 
of the house was Occupy’d by the invaders who found it neat and 
elegant for their reception etc—Two beds in each bedchamber 
preparatory to the Bishops visitation which was to have been held 
the following day—and as it was his first every thing was laid out 
in the handsomest manner—the drawingroom was furnished with 
beautiful cotton—which the wreches afterwards made shoe 
rubbers and saddle clothes of. 

I learned that the yeomanry forty in number and the prince 
of Wales Only twenty headed by their officers had turned out 
against the enemy—weak force indeed and soon repulls’d two 
yeomen were killed on the spot more fled—but the greatest N° 
and the fenceables and their officers were taken prisoners and 
marched to the gates of the Castle where the french general 
demanded admittance some of the clergy that were there had fled 
among the rest our friend Seymour—those that remained joined 
by a few Other gentlemen from the town and the Bishops domes- 
ticks were mad enough to intend Opposition and armed themselves 
for that purpose—but his Lordship and the Dean remonstrated 
against the folly of such an attempt & our enimies were soon in 
possession after seizing all the horses they meet in their way 
20—5 
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among the rest five of ours; the two men Servants that had been 
sent out for them never returned they wisely made the best of 
their way to Castlebar which we did not know untill we came 
home—imediately on entering the Castle the general called for 
the Bishop and addressd him in a very polite manner with an 
offer of an handsome establishment under the new government— 
for that they had not a doubt of effecting a revolution in a few 
days that there were 25000 french then landing in Donegal and 
different parts of the kingdom and that they then looked upon 
themselves as Masters of Ireland where they came for the purpose 
of restoring Liberty and peace and making an Oppressed people 
happy. 

The Bishop civilly rejected the offer coolly replying that he 
had taken too many Oaths to the present government to find the 
breaking of them so easy to his conscience and that he felt him- 
self bound by the most sacred ties to his king and country—the 
general called him a man of honor—told him he intended 
making that house his head quarters and requested everything 
might be ordered accordingly ; Supper and wine were instantly 
laid and every domestick in the house employed in striving to 
supply their innumerable wants. Beds in every Apartment were 
already prepared and the entire house (except the upper floor) 
Offices and yard were instantly occupied by our invaders—they 
ordered light in every window during the whole night and desired 
every person to give up their arms on pain of instant death in 
case here after any should be found upon them—the same 
mandate was issued in the town where every house was occupied 
by our new acquaintances—our house was full and those that 
took possession felt themselves perfectly at home for while the 
provisions, wine and liquors lasted they ordered it just as they 
pleased—we had two faithfull Servants that never left the house 
—but endeavoured to preserve our clothes little plate ete etc 
which by degrees they stole down to the Castle to us Otherways 
my poor Children & I should have been naked. 

Poor Cap‘ Tills and his men were put aboard the french 
vesel and in three days after sailed for france—they also sent 
off 14 or 15 of the best horses they took some of them beautifull 
hunters belonging to the Bishops sons—for three days after they 
landed we saw nothing but repeated bodies of the french their 
arms & baggage coming from the ships—which had anchored 
about two miles from the town—a requisition of everything they 
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wanted was made to the Bishop—and the generals conduct 
became extremely outrageous whenever his orders could not be 
Obeyed—at one time he demanded fifty boats—to bring up their 
amunition ete ete from the ships—on their not being procured 
he marched our Bishop off with an intention to send him prisoner 
to france—however when he found the worthy man was not to 
be frightened by his treats to do what was impossible he marched 
him back again—Judge of our situation at these periods—for 
indeed it is not to be described—they planted their standard in 
the court yard; and put up the most inflammatory proclama- 
tions which soon drew forth the deluded wreches by hundreds 
and thousands who at all hours day and night marched in 
triumphantly—what a scene we from the windows of our prison 
beheld the arming and clothing of five thousand five hundred 
of these ruffiens scarcely a man of inferior rank in or about 
Killala that did not join them and some of the respectabillity 
in the neighborhood—Captain O’Dowd that was hanged at 
Ballinamuck had five hundred per year in that county, was a 
yeoman in that corps and voluntarly took the oath of allegiance 
to the Bishop a day or two before the french landed—the 
titular Bishops Brother was an active general he was hanged at 
Killala. 

The day after they landed they took Ballina a pritty town 
about six miles from Killala there was an opposition but it did not 
avail. Mr Fortescue (a Clergyman) was mortally wounded & 
one or two yeomen badly wounded but have recovered—they made 
Col Kings house at Ballina headquarters & were soon joined 
there by Croppies innumerable some of them returned flushed 
with success to Killala & began to prepare busily for their 
further progress—On Tuesday the 26th they marched for Castle- 
bar and on the morning following to the astonishment of the 
whole Kingdom since they had possession of that town not with- 
standing the strong force of our army three to one as I have been 
informed ; it was a bloody engagement—the french general said 
he had not seen so Obstinate a one even at La Vendée—lIn five 
minutes what a glorious victory should we have gained but for the 
retreat of our army, for the french were absolutely going to sur- 
render at the instant the unfortunate race began & left them 
Masters of the field & all our cannon. 

Never shall I forget the revelling & joy that took place at 
Killala on the arrival of this news the insolence of victory was 
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scarce to be borne in the insurgents who flocked in tenfold—what 
a night of horror to us—who did not know but that all we held 
dear in that town had fallen in the action—Doctor Ellison & my 
brother-in-law prisoners with us—you may suppose what their 
feelings were—not knowing how their familys or propertys were 
disposed of—for all communication was cut off from the loyalists 
—and we did not know what passed in any part of the world— 
accept the miserable Spot we were confined in—the accounts 
brought in by the french rebels we could not depend on—my 
brother & Doctor Ellison solicted leave to go home as they 
would be equally their prisoners in one place as an Other—it 
was granted them and they were taken to Castlebar by two 
different parties on different days—Mr Ellison contrived to let 
us know of his safe arrival & that all our friends were living—a 
great relief that. From that day which was the 28th August 
untill the 20th Sep we never had a word from any person 
belonging to us we heard Castlebar had been retaken & that 
peace & quiet were reastablished there—however our Apprehen- 
sions for its safety were soon awakened again by wittnessing the 
vigorous preparations of the Rebels for an attack on that town— 
we reckoned 750 pikemen march from their camp in the Bishops 
demesne besides those bodies armed with fire arms—they were 
joined by numbers beyond calculation all along the road—untill 
they reached the environs of the town where happily—the yeomen 
& loyal inhabitants of Castlebar repulsed and beat them back it 
was a glorious defeat for there were not more than fifty military 
in the town to repulse them if they had made good their 
entrance. 

The french Before this period had left Castlebar & those at 
" Killala were gone also to join the main boddy—except one Officer 
who was to remein with two hundred Irish Recruits to protect the 
town—you may judge how we liked such protectors as the united 
men—as the officer commandant staid behind solely for the 
purpose of defending us and thereby ran the risque of losing his 
own liberty—he thought it but reasonable that one of the Bishops 
sons should go with the french troops to Castlebar as an hostage 
for his person in case of the inglish becoming again Masters of 
Killala—to this there could be no Objection made & his third son 
(a fine lad) was sent off with the army—however they did not 
take him on to Ballinamuck he remeined at my brotherinlaws 
house untill he came down with the inglish to take Killala— 
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during all that time we did not know but that he had remeined 
with the french & perhaps had fallen in the action. two more 
french Officers had fled to us from Newport & they & the com- 
mandant became one family with us prisoners—we got down to 
the drawing Room on the second floor & began to breathe the 
fresh air by walking in the garden—our captivity became less 
irksome & we would have waited with some degree of patience for 
the Issue of the business had it not Been for the insolence & 
threats of the Rebels who daily appeared in greater numbers than 
before: they became vociferous for arms of which there were none 
left to give them they then demanded a requisition of all the 
Iron in the county te make pikes, cut down the Bishops trees for 
handles & set all the smiths & carpenters in the place to work 
—hundreds of those formidable weapons were made before our 
eyes in his Lordships yard where his forge & workshop were, his 
Own smith & carpenter forced to work; the commandant pro- 
posed arming the few prodestants in the town to enable them to 
protect their properties against the midnight depredations of this 
rebellious crew—but it was so violently Opposed by them that 
they poor Prodestants got intimidated, & Declined the com- 
mandants proposition declaring they would trust themselves to 
the protection of the Patrole. 

What a night of alarm but it passed off pritty well—the 
wonderfull resolution, coolness & courage of those Three french 
officers still kept the rabble in awe—the commandant particularly 
was a man of temper & discretion & on him all our hopes of 
safety rested—he sat up many nights to watch us & to enable 
any who would attempt it to take a little rest—we certainly owe 
our lives to him & the Other two Officers—latterly they wished 
for the arrival of the inglish army as much as we did—for they 
rebels began to murmar at their favouring the prodestants & 
treathened to be no longer governed by them in short our situa- 
tion was truly pitiable, the plunder & devastations committing 
a round us was shocking, not a day that they people of the 
country were not flocking in to the Castle to request the Bishop 
would represent their tale of woe to the Commandant—he did all 
that was possible for them By Issueing proclamations against it— 
& treathned Death to the offenders—but it was in vain. 

Were I to enumerate instances of this sort-—it would swell my 
narative to a most enormous packet—we heard that the french 
army had marched towards Sligo—& that they were pursued by 
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an army of twenty one thousand English commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis in person—we felt it a critical moment of danger to 
us Between the withdrawing of one government from us & the 
Approach of another—the roman Catholics Effected to be mad 
with Apprehension that they prodestants would murder them & 
wished to put it out of their power by being guilty of the act first 
—but miraculously was their fury at all times restrained however 
we were in a sad fright—the newspapers both inglish & Irish 
have so fully stated the battle of Colooney & our decisive victory 
at Ballinamuck that I need say nothing on that subject—flying 
reports reached us of both from straggling rebels who had fled from 
each place—the commandant in confidence to the Bishop ac- 
quainted him with the truth of it, & it was mutually agree’d 
between them that a profound silence on the subject should be 
preserved lest they rebels becoming desparate at the defeat of 
their allies & the slaughter of their Brethren should retaliate by 
murdering us, who were in their possession—their principal leader 
had before made the Castle his head quarters & Occupied the 
best Bedchamber in the house—it was on the same floor with 
the drawingroom—where we then messed—so that we became 
subject to the interuption of him « his colleagues whenever they 
pleased —all was liberty & equality. ... 

Figure to your self My Dear Aunt our situation in this agree- 
able medley. But we women determined we would not leave our 
gentlemen—we fancied that our presence kept up a little order & 
it prevented drinking so that we were always certain of having 
our Men sober—the opposite party towards night were always the 
reverse—but we never felt any inconvenience from it—accept noise 
& bustle to which from custom we became so reconciled that we 
did not mind it latterly at all; we by this time got a very agree- 
able addition to owr gentlemen—Mr Fortescue member for the 
county Louth. he had come from Ballina to enquire for his 
brother (the Clergyman who I mentioned in the former part of my 
letter was mortally wounded) he did not know of his Death having 
known the defeat of the french he expected to find the poor 
prisoners all at liberty. Judge the suprise of this Mr Fortescue 
when he was taken prisoner himself & sent by the Officer of 
Ballina under a guard to our commandant—to be examined as a 
spy—however he easily proved the pious errand that brought him 
& related the defeat of the french which he coroaborated by a 
description of the persons of the french officers which he had 
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met prisoners going to Dublin—we all felt Enterested for one. 
in distress—as he appeared much grieved for his brother—the 
Bishop asked the commandant to allow him to remein prisoner 
at Killala enstead of Ballina to which he consented & Mr 
Fortescue became an Acquisition ; particularly so to the Bishop 
as he Spoke french fluently—which in a great measure relieved 
his Lordship—who was worried to death as an enterpreter—this 
gentleman was a fortnight in captivity & when he came to the 
Castle he did not think it in the nature of things but that we 
should see an inglish force before twenty four hours come to our 
relief—But Alass we were left there—tho not forgetting—by the 
world forgotten—we often discry’d vesels in the Offing with aching 
hearts—for our enimies would allways have French or spanish— 
sometimes we would indulge the delusive hope that they were 
inglish coming to our relief. 

One evening we were on tiptoe beholding a Considerable fleet 
pass by us—towards Sligo, one frigate of which cast anchor 
in our bay—we continued in a painfull state of doubtfull anxiety 
as to what country she belonged—till we saw her send boats to - 
distroy two trading vesels that were in possission of the french 
& pressently afterwards we had the awfull spectacle of seeing 
them on fire & burning a long time even to the waters edge— 
it was the most delightfull sight I ever saw—the effect of the 
great column of fire thro’ the trees of the grove that fronted the 
sea was beautifull beyond descreption—Often have we been 
terrified to Death—with the Idea of the town being bombarded 
from some of those ships which constantly appeared, for reports 
of the kind were daily probagated—I am sure for the purpose of 
frightening us—as there was a great quantity of gunpowder 
belonging to the french stor’d in the offices of the Castle—latterly 
it was buried in a great hole in the garden & hid under the 
arched corn stands to preserve it from the rebels. 

The french Officers certainly did everything possible for our 
safety & to those three brave fellows we owe the Preservation 
of our lives—there was one at Ballina & tho the newspapers 
gave him equal merit with the Other three—yet he was a very 
different Character. Personally we knew nothing about him— 
But Charost Buda & Donsoe were indeed gentlemen & 
men of honor—they amply supply’d us with Provissions for every 
atom the worthy Bishop had was completedly eat up the first five 
days—every thing within doors wine & liquors all his fat sheep 
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& Cattle—his hay old & new—his years turf & every 
potatoe he had in ground—his old oats & all his corn & 
ground distroyed by the cattle driven into his demesne to be 
slaughtered by the Rebels—in short he had nothing but his 
Milch Cows—which were protected by the french officers in pitty 
to our poor Children—whose chief food was potatoes & milk— 
for flour we could not get to buy & what the french supply’d us 
with was scarce & very bad—but these devastations were not 
so particular to the Bishop—for every person who had anything 
to lose lost it—the rebels were not to be refused: our protectors 
were losing their Authority—and the pikemen who for the last 
forthnight—assembld in thousands treathned distruction to them 
as well as us. 

The worthy family I was with as if not equal sufferers them- 
selves, would try to comfort me—indeed the example of the 
Bishop & Mrs Stock was enough to chase fear away—« inspire 
all around them with fortitude & submission—they were more 
like Celestial than mortal beings—& to them they inhabitants 
- of Killala are indebted for every act of benevolence—charity & 
love—their house their hearts their purse were open to the 
sufferers of every Description, as far as they were able they fed 
the hungry Clothed the naked adminstered to the rich, dressed 
the wounded & poured the balsam of consolation into the Bosom 
of the afflicted .... 

Latterly (every day) new modes of death for the prodestants 
were proposed—burning us in the Cathedral, fireing at us thro’ 
the windows & starving us to death were the plans severally 
started—but the blood thirsty wreches not agreeing still Deferred 
the execution of their diabolical plot—they argued as a plea for 
their sanguinary intentions that the rebel Prisoners at Castlebar 
were treated with great cruelty & why should they longer 
defer retaliating on us who were in their power—An awfull Crisis 
you must allow. it was debated that an Ambassidor should be sent 
from each party to enquire into the truth ; the Bishop thought it 
a good expedient as we should at least gain Forty eight hours 
reprieve by it & in the intermediate time the army might come 
to our relief—think My Aunt upon the situation of your poor 
unfortunate niece when her beloved husband was the person 
pitched on by the rebels to go on this errand; no Other person 
would they agree to; my soul died within me on their Issueing 
this mandate, & life had very nighly taken flight, when the almighty 
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inspired me with courage & resolution—& instead of restrein- 
ing I urged the immediate departure of all my soul held Dear. 
... He set off attended by a rebel chief—who was not to lose 
sight of him for a minute till they returned—the Bishop wrote 
to the general merely to make the enquiry required—& I was, 
I did suppose the most miserable wrech on earth—human nature 
could not have Supported what I felt—but for the tenderness & 
unremitted care of those about me—even the french officers 
looked at me with pitty & I have seen the tear start in the 
Commandants eye—when he has met mine. 

The ambassadors returned the following evening—the joy that 
took place on the arrival of the Dean made us all forget our 
past misery & every body clung about him as their guardian Angel 
—he brought back an answer from the general that pleased they 
rebels—& his companion seemed very well pleased with his 
Embassy—we slept in some degree of peace that night—after 
hearing him relate his adventures—he had met multitudes of 
rebels all along the road chiefly— pike men—he was suffered to 
Pass unmolested, as his errand was made known to them all—on 
his arrival in Castlebar joy was visible on every countenance & 
the eagerness of the people to hear all about the Killala prisoners, 
made them almost tear him off his horse—however he got up to 
the generals quarters accompanied by his companion Captain 
McGuire where he delivered his dispatches & then went to 
receive the carresses of his family—you may judge what a 
meeting it was the joy of the moment was soon lost in a torrent 
of anguish at the uncertainty of what might be our fate on his 
return. 

Immediately on his entrance into Castlebar the rage of the 
multitude was such that they wanted to hang Captain McGuire 
imediately. But the Dean declared they should hang him first 
for that his honor was at stake for his safe return & independent 
of that our lives at Killala must inevitably be the forfeit If any- 
thing happen’d the Captain. I believe the poor Devil was a good 
deal frightened—however he was treated with great kindness & 
attention at my brother in laws Tom «& he slept in one room with 
a guard upon them of two Officers—the Captain’s cares were soon 
lost in a sound sleep—& my poor Tom then found means to 
make known the misery of our situation & to implore the general 
to hasten a force to relieve us or we must inevitably fall a sacrifice 
—he left him in full possession of our situation & of the situa- 
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tion of the place etc etc etc—& to Major Taylor we are much 
indebted for strongly urging the general to name an earlier day 
for the attack on Killala than he intended—this was on wednesday 
night & sooner than sunday it could not be effected as they 
must co’operate with the sligo army to whom Expresses were sent 
Friday passed on pritty well multitudes of pikemen assembled 
in the camp to our great terror but the french officers watched 
them closely & by manouvring & sending them here & there 
in different partys—divurted their minds from what we had ever 
reason to fear they were planning—On Saturday after breakfast, 
we were thrown into a shocking fright by clearly seeing houses on 
fire along the Sligo road—tho we were all convinced by glasses 
that it was the case—yet they gentlemen try’d to make our 
enimies suppose it was kelp that was burning along the shore— 
perhaps this fiction might have quieted their minds for a little 
had not a priest arrived with intelligence that it was certainly the 
case & that he was an eye witness to the houses being on Fire. 

The rage of the rebels was beyond anything you can conceive 
—instant destruction was treathned to us—& we every minute 
expected to see Killala in flames—what but the hand of the 
Almighty could have restreined them—the greatest confusion 
took place & the horror of the moment was such that I scarcely 
Remember the incidents that ocurred—they french Officers try’d 
to console us—& declared they would lose the last drop of their 
blood in defending us from massacre—they privately gave our 
gentlemen arms & amunition & exerted themselves in every 
manner possible to establish a little peace & order among they 
people—some vague reports came in that some inglish force was 
appearing about twelve miles From the town—the commandant 
encouraged the irish Generals to take forward their forces to repel 
the enimies—they were very anxious for a french officer to head 
them But he remonstrated against it alledging it was much 
better for them to remein with the irish forces at Killala—to pre- 
vent the inglish from entering that town—by this means we got 
rid of the mein boddy of the enemy—only about four hundred 
remeining in the town «& its inverons. 

What a night of hope & fear—none of us went to bed, few lay 
down,—it was the most dreadfull night of rein & storm I ever 
remembered—& in fact made us dispair that our troops could 
march—next morning a friend out of the town sent us word not 
to attempt assembling at prayers as usual, for that he had overheard 
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it declared—that we were all to be seized upon at that time & 
carried to the church for Execution & also for none of the family 
to appear Outside the doors, or they would be shot like dogs— 
What a distracted state we were in—hunger not to be restreined 
assembld us at Breakfast—where we were interrupted by the 
french officer from Ballina—a great ruffien a Major Keen an 
Irishman who had come over with them bursting into the room in 
great disorder accompanied by two or three ruffienly looking rebel 
captains—we soon learned that the inglish were in possession of 
Ballina & that these heroes had fled to join their friends & prevent 
their taking Killala—the french Officer had the impudence to pro- 
duce a pair of Epaulets which he asserted he had torn off the 
shoulders of an inglish Officer & that he had also wrested the 
coulours out of the hands of another & planted them at the door 
of a rebel chief—in the town—these were old vollunteer coulours 
& old Epaulets which he got in Col Kings house where he lived 
as we afterwards learned. 

What a state of suspense, anxiety, dread & fear were we all 
now in—after these gentlemen had breakfasted we retired & 
mentally offer’d up our prayers to God for a happy Issue to this 
day’s business—Our french Officers rallied the Irish troops & 
headed them to meet our army—we all lamented the necessity of 
three brave fellows being Obliged to risk their lives—& heartily 
prayed they might return to us unhurt—where every protection was 
ensured them by the Bishop—we saw from every window in the 
Castle the greatest confusion going forward—hundreds of miserable 
women children & old men coming in at every avenue of the town, 
just as if they apprehended no danger there. 

Oh my God—what a state we were in—worse than a thou- 
sand deaths—our gentlemen had all their private arms in readi- 
ness so disposed that they could instantly lay hold of them in case 
of a rush into the house—which was to be Apprehended from the 
rebel guards—however on the fire commencing they all fled, the 
gentlemen & servants shut the gates & doors we heard & saw the 
fireing for some time before we discerned a red coat—& began to 
dread it might be some deep laid plot—against us—when some 
boddy amongst us cry’d out—I see the red coats—I see the red 
coats—what a scene—I cannot describe it—nor can I think of it 
without being blinded with my tears—they gentlemen insisted 
we women «& children should stretch themselveson the floor in 
one of the rooms—it was difficult to get us to comply—we were 
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absolutely frantic—sometimes falling on our knees But uneable 
to pray—at Other times clinging round each Others necks but 
uneable to speak—all this time the most tremendious fire going 
on in our hearing. 

At lenght we were so terrify’d & so exhausted that we were 
glad to do as we were desired & all stretched flat upon the ground 
—each poor mother Collecting her frightened children a round her 
while they men were peeping from one part or other of the house 
at the slaughter going forward—poor Mr Fortescue who I men- 
tioned in a former part of this letter received a ball in his fore- 
head—fourteen had come in at the window where he stood—Not 
five minutes Before he had made Mrs Stock & I quit the very 
spot—thank God it did not enter the scull—he was able to travel 
to Dublin in a few days—& is getting on very well—tho’ the 
bone is a little injured—but his life is in no danger—The french 
Officers surrendered & made off to the Castle, just as our good 
commandant was rapping at the door, he was fired at the ball got 
under the arm that was raised at the knocker & went thro’ the 
hall door at the instant that it was opened for him—a great 
escape & One we all rejoiced at—shortly after the house was 
filled with our deliverers—& the inglish colours flying at the 
very door of the apartment the rebel general had quitted a little 
before—we women were called on to thank our brave deliverers— 
which we did by embracing almost every Officer we met—what 
joy was manifested in the countenances of them all—had we been 
their Mothers Wifes or Sisters—they could not have Shewed 
more. 

Lord Portarlington with whom I conversed & who com- 
manded the Sligo army—declared it had been a most painfull 
march to him & his Officers for that he heard it confidently 
Asserted that the Bishop And the Dean were to be hang’d—& 
he feared that the army might not be in time to prevent it— 
even the men on their Entrance into the gate—cry’d out—are the 
Bishop & the Dean safe—& on being Answered in the Affir- 
mative Exclaimed—thank God—thank God—you may suppose 
what a bustle took place—when there were above two thousand 
men ammunition baggage etc etc—as many Officers as could be 
accomadated at the Bishops were—the general of course & his 
suite—we women had gone thro’ too much during the day to be 
able to appear at dinner—at the close of evening our alarm began 
a new—the violence of the soldiery could not be restrained & 
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they set some houses on fire which happened to be Exactly 
Opposite the gunpowder that was lodged in the haggard—for- 
tunately the wind blew from it—Otherways we should have been 
in extreme danger—as it was we were all dreadfully frightened 
& did not rest in peace all that night—next day our spirrits 
revived & we enjoyed a very pleasant society among they 
ofticers—who were in Crowds; at breakfast, dinner & supper 
while they remaind at Killala—the daylight exhibited more 
clearly the slaughter that had taken place—the unfortunate 
wreches that had fallen were in numbers to be seen lying in the 
street; Opposite the gate we from the windows saw many dead 
carcases— every potatoe & Corn field about the town bore 
witness of their Defeat—for days they were collecting them & 
the unfortunate female relatives trying to inter them in great 
holes dug for the purpose many of owr late companions were 
recognized, among the rest the leading general who fell early 
in the action—many worse characters escaped & have not since 
been heard of. . . . The Court Martials commenced but went on 
so slowly that I dispaired of getting home if I waited for the 
general to move—From day to day we were induced to stay an 
Entire week after our captivity endid—with two carrages (which 
we had sent for to Castlebar) waiting for us at lenght we requested 
a guard & were escorted by sixty horse; with eyes overflowing 
with tears & hearts with gratitude we quit a house where we 
had experienced Every mark of Friendship tenderness & love 
from its worthy owners. 

On Saturday the 29th September we entered Castlebar our 
carrages in the centre of sixty horse never can I forget my 
feelings on that occasion—I thought I should have died with 
excess of sensibility at seeing the general joy that indeed every 
description of people expressed there at the doors & windows 
lifting up their hands & Eyes in token of thankfullness for our 
deliverance—while the men threw up their hats & rent the air 
with their huzzas—but what affected me most was the poor 
falling on their knees in the dirt—I thought I never should reach 
our own door, when I did the scene that followed was more than 
I am equal to discribe—I found myself surrounded by all those 
dear Friends who had suffered so much for me & we mentally 
returned thanks to our Almighty deliverer—for days the house 
was crowded with congratulatory Visitants & we felt happiness 
inexpressible, 
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What became of owr French friends, you have seen in thé 
newspapers—they were treated with marked attention by us all— 
for the day or two they remeined at Killala after the Battle—on 
their departure they gave us all the fraternal embrace & seemed 
thankfull for the civilities they had received—they continud for 
near a fortnight in Castlebar—& imediately on our arrival came 
to visit us—we had them to dinner & on their leaving town we 
again got the fraternal Embrace—on their going to Dublin they 
were complimented by every friend of the Bishops—& the Primate 
who is Brother in law to the Bishop waited upon the Lord 
Lieutenant & represented their conduct to us while we were in 
their possession—they were received By his Excellency accord- 
ingly—last week they sailed for England & are to remein at 
Litchfield untill they are exchanged—thus ends my History & 
I hope my Dear Aunt will allow that I deserve her thanks for 
writing such a long letter I know what a gratification it must 
be to my friends at Loughrea and in that idea I am amply 
repaid, 
ever your affect niece 

B, THoMPsoN, 
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XIII. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, London, S.W., 
to Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, Much Buckland, 
Wessex. 


Dear, DEAREST Dickory,—‘ Trusty and wel beloved, we greet you 
well.” ‘Trusty and wel beloved’ you are missed. There was 
more luck about the house when you were here. Tracy too is 
missed ; and his little empty collar, with its inscription, 83 Hans 
Place, has now something of the sacred relique about it in 
Cynthia’s eyes. But it was cruel to keep him in London. 
Spaniels are not the dogs for a town, and I always thought that 
his frolic humour would land him under a wheel. Now, I 
suppose, he is racing round and round the lawn, fringes and love- 
locks flowing in the wind. Does he still pause in his impetuous 
career to insult Eld in the person of blind old Merlin with belated 
invitations to play ? 

I found your notebook after you were gone yesterday hidden 
away with my sewing tools. I remember you pushed it under a 
pyramid of embroidery-silks to screen it from Laura’s inquisitorial 
eyes and then forgot it, careless creature. (No, you are not 
really careless.) I looked into the book again before sending it 
after you, and I mean to exchange my derivation of the name 
Solomon’s Seal for Mr. Follett’s. His is the prettier as well as 
the more ancient. Theseventeenth-century garden-books explain 
the name by the circles that show when the root is cut, which 
‘do somewhat represent a seal.’ The doctrine of signatures has 
always had a fascination for me. I should like to believe, as I 
read once upon a time in Cole’s ‘ Adam in Eden,’ that ‘ the fruit of 
the Pome-citron tree being like to the heart in form, is a very 
soveraign cordiall for the same.” That the walnut, having the 
perfect signature of the head, is the one thing needful for the 
brain; that viper’s bugloss is an especial remedy against the 
bitings of vipers and all other serpents, ‘as is betrayed by both 
stalk and seed.’ The author of the book in question is a staunch 
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upholder of the doctrine of signatures, yet he condemns fanciful 
theorising in others, and will not accept the story told by a fellow 
herbalist, Culpeper, I think, of the Earl of Essex, his horses, 
which being drawn up in a body lost their shoes upon the downs 
near Tiverton, because moon-wort—loosener of locks, fetters, and 
shoes—grows upon heaths. Culpeper ‘ was very unable to prove’ 
that moon-wort grew upon Tiverton downs, and the tale of the 
lost shoes must therefore, in his more cautious contemporary’s 
opinion, be taken with a grain of salt. 

It was to-day, was it not? that Mr, Follett was to guide your 
steps to Bratton Leys, there to see the ‘ devil’s door’ in the north 
wall of the church? I suppose the door is no longer thrown 
open during the Baptismal service, for the devil to escape at the 
Renunciation, and carefully bolted and barred on all other 
occasions? Mr. Shipley visited us yesterday evening. He 
seemed very sorry to have come just too late to encounter you. I 
told him that I had heard that when Medievalists met, the devil, 
who ruled their period, had, naturally enough, taken a prominent 
part in the conversation, and he answered that the conversation 
was of angels too. Tell Margaret that I commend her for asking, 
as, according to Mr. Shipley, she did, how Fra Angelico, who 
began painting with prayer, could have seen the devil at his worst. 
She seems to have inquired too, @ propos of the inferiority of 
Italian demons to the Flemish variety, if Spinello’s devil, who 
slew the artist that created him by appearing in a dream, and 
asking the terrified painter where he had seen him looking so 
hideous as in the fresco, and why he ventured to offer him so 
humiliating an affront, was not terrific enough. The shock of so 
unusual an incident naturally killed Spinello, and Mr. Shipley 
thinks that Margaret has substantiated the claim of the Italian 
devil to a prominent place in Pandemonium. 

Later.—I was sent for by Laura this afternoon, and found the 
Vivians and Alice Newton in the drawing-room. ‘I am not again 
preventing your finishing a letter to Richard, I hope, as he only 
left us yesterday,’ poor aggrieved Laura said in her huffed tone; 
the expression of which hope excited Mrs. Vivian’s easily roused 
curiosity, and, as she does not scruple to put questions when her 
interest is awakened, I found myself under cross-examination, and 
when asked what I was writing to you about to-day, answered, 
‘I am writing to Richard about the devil.’ I wish words would 
paint the expression of Laura’s face. ‘The devil,’ Mrs, Vivian 
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cried with increased vivacity, ‘that’s most interesting. Somebody 
was telling me about the devil the other evening and amused me 
very much. A man’s devil was just the god of his enemy, was he 
not ? and did not the devil first of all come out of Persia?’ 
Laura murmured something about the devil and the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. ‘Oh, my dear Lady Etchingham,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Vivian with her sweetest smile, ‘after your serpent you have 
to wait centuries for your devil. For your familiar horned, hoofed, 
satyr devil I feel pretty sure that you have to wait till the Middle 
Ages. What is the date of the satyr devil, John?’ Mr. Vivian, 
to whom, as he mechanically stroked Azore, Alice Newton with 
admirable patience was trying to talk, had not time to produce, if 
he knew it, the date of the horned, hoofed apparition’s first appear- 
ance before Mrs. Vivian’s tide of words flowed on again. ‘And I 
believe that the further east you go the huger and more hideous 
the devils become. But Paris was a great place for devils, and 
Dante went there for his devils, his three-headed devils, as I go for 
my clothes, And do, Elizabeth, if you are writing, ask Sir Richard 
if he thinks those dreadful Campo Santo devils—the Campo Santo 
of Pisa—and those at Mount Athos are cousins? and if they can 
have flown into Italy from Greece and into Greece from Persia ? 
It’s a bore not to know.’ I was thinking that Blake and sal volatile 
would have to be rung for on Laura’s behalf, and a copy of the Papal 
bull that teaches the exorcising of fiends for the benefit of us all, 
but fortunately at that moment in came Colonel Newton, and to 
my unspeakable relief I soon heard: ‘ You can begin a war without 
an army, but you can’t finish one’; and Laura’s response, ‘ Oh 
no, of course.’ 

Mrs. Vivian, however, had by no means talked herself out, and 
went on to demand sympathy in piteous accents on the count of 
the ‘frightful, horrible, hideous Christian Death’ that had sup- 
planted the ‘pretty Death’ of the Pagans. ‘Yes,’ Alice Newton 
said, ‘it would be interesting to trace the twin-brother of Sleep 
to the stern deity of the tragedians and on to the ghastly per- 
sonification of Death which had little to separate it from the 
medieval devil. Elizabeth, do you remember the winged figure 
girded with a sheathed sword, from the temple, I think, of the 
Ephesian Artemis? The face is so dreamy and wistful and the 
hand lifted as if beckoning. It was thought by some, was it not ? 
to represent Eros, and by some, Thanatos. The doubt is attrac- 
tive.’ Alice then looked as if she had forgotten all of us till 
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jerked back by Colonel Newton, who broke away from Mrs, 
Vivian’s announcement that the Christian artist’s daughter of 
Herodias and John Baptist’s head was just the Pagan Muse 
holding a mask, to ask Alice if she had remembered to tell the 
servants that he was dining out. ‘Jupiter and his eagle were 
used up, Hugo Ennismore says, for St. John the Evangelist, and 
the poor Cupids had to be angels,’ was what I then heard Mrs, 
Vivian say, for want of a male listener, to Laura, ‘If Nature is 
a spendthrift, Art was always economical, wasn’t it, Elisabetta?’ 

Mrs. Vivian sent you a sheaf of amicable messages. She was 
very sorry not to have seen you. You must come and dine, ‘ just 
ourselves,’ when you are next in London. ‘If Sir Richard had 
married my daughter,’ she told Alice Newton, ‘I should not so 
much have minded. Sir Richard is charming, very amusing, and 
original. But I have a son-in-law whose hobby is drains, and 
whose Paradise is a Trades Union Congress,’ 

Thursday evening.—Your letter hascome. Do youremember 
tying my hair to the back of my chair when my eyes and attention 
were riveted to the multiplication tables, and then exclaiming 
‘Luna has another bird!’ with the object of seeing your sister 
rise, chair and all, on the strength of a cat’s imaginary mis- 
demeanour? Dear, your pronounced references to Mrs. Tallis, 
who struck 70 the day you were born, somehow remind me of 
your old proclivities. You may tell Mrs. Tallis from me, that 
though she treats Margaret ‘almost as a daughter,’ by a clause 
in our father’s will no one can adopt you without my permission, 
and that permission I have not the slightest intention of granting. 
After Margaret you belong to me, and I command you, by holy 
obedience, to resigu yourself meekly to the inevitable, 

No, I don’t think your girl and boy have had the life trodden 
out of them. I like the natural growth, and never could believe 
in the crushing beyond recognition of minds and spirits. Nor is 
there any excuse for it now-a-days, for it is not the fashion of the 
age to obliterate, as it was more or less in our childhood, The 
oan way is the happier, and, as far as I can see, unwilling 
obedience is little better than rebellion. ‘ Libertie kindleth love, 
love refuseth no labour, labour obtaineth whatsoever it seeketh.’ 
Nor do I approve the crushing of parents, and if Margaret or 
Arthur bully you, be so good as to send them to me for correction. 
Yon shall not be bullied either. You have not yet, I think, 
heard Mrs, Vivian on the subject of her sons? Reggie, she says, 
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makes her life a burden to her when she takes herself to Eton to 
see him. He prods and pokes her with his elbow at every turn, 
lest she outrage the proprieties, and sends her home bruised 
black and blue. He would rather see her burnt, she informs 
everybody, than button the lowest button of his waistcoat, roll up 
his umbrella, or walk down the roadway instead of on the pavement. 
No woman, she declares, is enslaved by fashion and the opinion of 
contemporaries to the extent that a schoolboy is. Hugh, when 
visited at Oxbridge, she finds equally exacting in another 
direction, and her theory is that, as girls grow free and easy, boys 
grow precise. Hugh has something of the Methodist or the 
Quaker in his temper of mind, according to his mother, and is 
constantly correcting her for exaggeration, whilst himself affixing 
D.V. to the announcement of his plans. ‘ He dragoons his sisters, 
as though he were a mother of the early Victorian period, and his 
propriety is something absolutely abnormal.’ 

Charles’s address has not yet come our way. Here, for the 
sake of peace, I ignore his political proceedings. Honest Harry, 
as we know, thinks sin and radicalism one and the same thing, 
and considers the family disgraced by Charles’s politics, What 
Charles’s politics are I don’t myself quite know, and you must 
enlighten me. He and Minnie are in Dampshire now. Mrs. 
Vivian tells, that when driving across country and reciting his 
speeches to Minnie, Charles, who certainly is a shockingly bad 
driver, was jerked out of the dog-cart. Mrs. Vivian assures me 
that Minnie was far too deeply engrossed in thinking out the plot 
of her next novel to notice, till the horse of its own accord drew 
up, that her husband was no longer seated at her side, but pro- 
strate in the ditch. 

Poor Minnie is in her mother’s bad books at present. She is 
staying at Clayshott with ‘a most horrible, rich, vulgar woman, a 
Mrs. Potters, who fawns upon her in the hopes of getting some- 
thing out of her: which Minnie, taken in by fulsome flattery, is 
too dense to see.’ (I am again quoting.) The Tory grande 
dame of the place is Lady Leyton, and the Leytons and the 
Vivians, though Minnie apparently ignores or forgets it, are old 
family friends. Lord Leyton is a builder of model cottages and 
Lady Leyton is one of the kindest old women in the world, ‘a 
friend of the poor, whose pony carriage if not at one cottage door 
is at another. Into this Conservative Arcadia poor Minnie, backed 
by Mrs, Vivian’s béte nowre—Mrs, Potters—and armoured with all 
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the courage that crude feminine Radicalism inspires, is about to 
penetrate. Do you think she will escape intact? Charles, Minnie 
and the babies were at Vivian-End in Easter week. Little Harry 
had some unusual experiences and came running in from the 
garden in hot-haste to say, ‘Mim, Mim, I hear the slugs eating 
Gran’s flowers.’ 

The question of the existence of ancient vineyards in Britain 
is, I see, discussed in one of the newspapers. There were vine- 
yards at Ely, at all events, a very long while ago, according to the 
Latin rhyme, which was Englished long ago too. I was too lazy 
to send the rhyme to the newspaper—but here is the 17th Century 
Englished version for you :— 


Four things of Elie Towne much spoken are 

The Leaden Lanthorne, Maries Chappel rare 

The mighty Mil-hill in the Minster field 

And fruitful Vineyards which sweet Wines do yield. 


Good-bye for now, Dickory, and write again soon. 
‘ Je prie 4 Dieu que il vous doint ce que vostre ceur désir.’ 
ELIZABETH. 


XIV. 


Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, to Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham, London. 


My pbeaR E.izasetH,—Charles has sent me a proof or early 
copy of his address to the electors of the Clayshott division. 
There isa long paragraph about ground values and betterment, 
the utility of which in a Dampshire farming district is not obvious 
to my mind; but.then I don’t understand home politics. Also 
the inevitable denunciation of frontier wars, which I suspect will 
not be relished, as a Clayshott man has got his promotion as 
sergeant-major, and has been writing home enthusiastic letters 
about Johnny Gurkha (this information is not from my venerable 
Egeria, Mrs. Tallis, but from the gossip of the last parish council 
meeting). Also the iniquity of the Indian laws against the 
native press (there are no press laws and no distinction between 
native or vernacular and Anglo-Indian publications, and the ‘ Anglo- 
Indian community’ has turned against the Government on that 
question just because they most properly refused to make any such 
distinction, but that is a detail which I shall not impart to Charles, 
as he would not believe a prejudiced official), Also a jeremiad on 
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the wickedness of subsidising landlords: I believe the landlords in 
that part of Dampshire happen to be popular, But you will 
doubtless have a copy of the thing too, with or without official 
commentary. For my part, I must follow the example of higher 
Powers by issuing a proclamation of strict neutrality. 

Mr. Weekes has negotiated an exchange of duty, to the relief 
of all parties. I don’t much think we shall see him here 
again. 
Tracy is very well and happy, though we cannot get Merlin 
to treat him with anything better than dignified acquiescence. 
Merlin has arrived at the stage of the very holy Brahman who, 
having fulfilled all his duties as a householder, left a son to main- 
tain the family sacrifices, and mastered all the wisdom of the 
Upanishads, retires from the world and spends the rest of his life 
in pure meditation: which, being reduced to terms of canine 
philosophy, signifies that Merlin has ceased to hunt rabbits, and 
is almost indifferent to the mention of rats. 

If Mrs, Vivian knew anything about Christian art, says the 
Vicar, she would know that the prevalence of the skull and 
cross-bones business in churches dates from the Renaissance, 
rather late in that, and not from the Middle Ages. This, of 
course, said I, does not alter the fact that any common Athenian 
stonemason, from the days of Pericles to those of the Anto- 
nines (let us say, to be on the safe side), could make a 
dignified and graceful work of art of a funeral monument, and 
certainly the average modern sculptor, let alone stonemason, 
can’t. No, says the Vicar, but that is not because he is oppressed 
by superstitious ideas; it is because he generally has no ideas 
at all. We agreed that professing and calling oneself a 
heathen does not suffice to make one an artist ; and also, India 
having taught me to be patient before many mysteries, I sub- 
mitted to Mr. Follett that we really know next to nothing about 
the conditions—beyond the obvious ones of available material, 
adequate skill of handicraft, and a certain superfluity of wealth 
and leisure—which determine an epoch of great art or good taste. 
Do we know, by the way, whether the Athenians of the classic 
age would not have admired, if they had ever had the chance, our 
inventions which are denounced in their name? Indian princes 
—able ones too—who live in a splendid harmony of form and 
colour, the envy of European artists, delight in our musical boxes 
and childish mechanical toys. So did Italian noblemen in the 
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seventeenth century, as witness Lassels’s ‘ Voyage of Italy.’ And 
are we not wringing our hands to see the abominations of Brussels 
and Kidderminster patterns spoiling the design of Asiatic carpets ? 
Bad taste, one fears, is at least as catching as good. 

By the way, you have not seen Lassels, at least not my copy : 
the spoils of Brindisi, where it had drifted somehow to that 
pleasant little book-shop on the quay where a German couple are 
delighted to sell you the comic pictures of Munich. I meant to 
bring it to town, but forgot. ‘The Voyage of Italy, or a compleat 
journey through Italy. In Two Parts, With the Characters of the 
People, and the Description of the Chief Towns, Churches, Monas- 
teries, Tombs, Libraries, Pallaces, Villa’s, Gardens, Pictures, 
Statues, and Antiquities. As also of the Interest, Government, 
Riches, Force, &e., of all the Princes. With Instructions con- 
cerning Travel. By Richard Lassels, Gent., who Travelled through 
Italy Five times, as Tutor to several of the English Nobility and 
Gentry. Never before Extant. Newly Printed at Paris, and are 
to be sold in London, by John Starkey, at the Mitre in Fleet-street 
near Temple-Barr, 1670.’ An ample title this for a plain squat 
little book of just under 450 pages. The author was an English 
Catholic. His highest epithet of praise is ‘neat’: St. Peter’s at 
Rome, if I remember right, is ‘exceeding neat.’ At Florence he 
heard that there had been such a person as Dante, for he mentions 
among other famous men whose tombs you may see in the Duomo 
‘Dante the Florentine Poet, whose true Picture is yet to be seen 
here in a red gown.’ He seems to have thought that Joannes 
Acutius, ‘an English knight and General anciently of the Pisani,’ 
ought to have been Sharpe by name, and to have had some diffi- 
culty in believing that Acutius represents Hawkwood. Mr. 
Lassels was not a very clever man. 

What really interested him at Florence was that ‘by special 
favour we got the sight of the Great Dukes fair Diamond, which 
he alwayes keeps under lock and key. Its absolutely the fairest in 
Europe. It weigheth 138 carats, and its almost an inch thick: 
and then our Jewellers will tell you what its worth.’ And where- 
ever Lassels went he was on the look out for such matters as 
fancy clocks, watches in a walnut-shell, and ‘ wetting sports’—the 
unexpected fountains which spring up to surprise the unwary visitor 
in great men’s gardens. I have heard that a fine specimen of this 
Italian jest, which continued in fashion well into the eighteenth 
century, is extant and in good order at Chatsworth. Why did 
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not the Italian adventurers who left their mark on the domestic 
architecture and decoration of Indian noblemen introduce ‘ wetting 
sports’ as a regular part of the ornaments that no prince’s palace 
should be without ? The princes of the Mogul period would cer- 
tainly have taken to them. Want of engineering resources, 
perhaps, though the hydraulics required for that kind of diversion 
are simple enough. 

Jem has been investigating the roads north of London (I think 
he had some examination or conference at Mill Hill), and sends 
me a savage growl at the Middlesex County Council for the state 
in which they leave their roads in those parts. Riding down 
from Mill Hill to Hendon, he says, is like being tossed in a 
blanket among sacks full of stones; and the steep places are 
really almost dangerous, by reason of their roughness, to any 
one but an experienced rider—not merely ‘dangerous’ in the 
danger-board sense, which, in the home counties at any rate, 
means, with very few exceptions, that you can ride down with 
care in ordinary conditions of weather and surface. 

Jem also says that he is pleased with Arthur’s-promise of scholar- 
ship, which he took some little pains to look into. He greatly 
approves the old Eton plan of letting boys read the classics in 
considerable masses and acquire a feeling for them as literature, 
instead of treating them as repertories of linguistic puzzles. 
There is plenty of time at the University to find out how hard the 
hard places of easy authors really are. But, Jem says, there are 
really no easy Latin authors and very few Greek. 

I wonder whether Tennyson’s ‘Promise of May’ contains a 
cryptic allusion to May weather. It is strange that the name 
of that poetic month is conspicuous in the two least good pieces of 
work he ever did (the other being the May Queen). “Mr. Follett 
remembers Tennyson once saying, a long time ago, that an 
English summer was like living in an undressed salad. All the 
neighbours are grumbling at the unseasonable weather. I think 
of what the sun is now in the desert round Bikanir, and feel like 
Anson’s sailors when they hailed the ‘chearful gray sky’ on the 
Peruvian coast after a long baking in the south seas. 

Your loving brother, 


DICKORY. 


P.S.—I must send you Lassels by post. He will amuse you. 
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mts 
Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to Sir Richard Etchingham. 


DEAR SIR, DEAR SIR RICHARD, DEAREST Dickory,—I feel crosser 
than words can say. So enraged indeed have I become that 
fortunate for you is it that you are not within reach, for I have 
pent-up grumbles and growls enough to last from to-day till 
Christmas, My temper, I find, is not of the kind that improves 
with keeping, and I make up for persistent self-control by indulg- 
ing the accumulation of the very spirit that I long resisted. You 
know how I have preached, if you don’t know how I have practised, 
forbearance with Laura since we came to London. I really have 
toiled and moiled to throw oil on the troubled family waters, and 
have found a thousand reasons that don’t exist for Charles’s lapses 
in the way of visiting his relations, for—for everything, in short, 
of which Laura complains. And now, suddenly I see myself 
wishing to stir up every dormant evil passion and embroil each 
member of the family. 

I begin to think that you were right in suggesting that 
existence with Laura is unworkable. We shall never amalgamate, 
and you cannot imagine how extraordinarily jealous she is in the 
pettiest matters. At present, you away, she has fixed upon my 
relations with Harry as a personal calamity. Harry has reached 
the point in his falling in love process at which, if he cannot talk 
to Cynthia, he must talk of her, and, as even the dumb speak 
when thus bewitched, Harry, who in normal frames of mind is 
not taciturn, now, whenever the opportunity offers, pours forth a 
perfect torrent of words on the subject of Cynthia’s perfections. 
Mrs. Vivian now-a-days, or rather now-a-nights, takes Cynthia to 
and fro pretty often (Cynthia and Blanche have struck up a 
friendship), and the evenings that Harry and I spend at home he 
looks upon as hours set apart for the expounding of his hopes and 
his fears. And here comes in Laura’s latest and largest grievance. 
She bitterly resents my sitting below with Harry and his cigar- 
ettes after dinner whilst she writes letters in the drawing-room. 
Why, please, miy not I sit with my own brother, or with anybody 
else’s brother, for all that, and not be treated as if I had broken 
every law, human and divine? It is absurd. If Laura chose to 
use the sense with which I suppose an indulgent Providence pro 
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vided her, would not she know that you, Harry, and I must be 
more to each other than she is to us? But she will not acquiesce. 

When first we came to London Harry did not trouble about 
her one way or the other, but accepted her as he does the stair- 
carpet—as part of the furnishings of the house, though the stair- 
carpet happily does not rise up and require of each wanderer who 
returns a map indicating with Ordnance Survey exactitude the 
course of his wanderings. But during the last week or two Harry 
has come to consider Laura the personification of his life’s evil. 
He thinks she means to marry Cynthia to Sir Augustus. And 
really I don’t know that she does not. 

Laura, you see, as befits her unimaginative nature, has the 
greatest possible respect for this world’s goods; a ‘comfortable 
establishment,’ massive diamonds in obtrusively solid setting, 
powdered footmen, and carriage horses, with bearing reins cruelly 
tightened, are all things for which, in her opinion, to give thanks 
kneeling in church. The crowned peacock crests poised upon 
the Pampesford-Royal gates, and let into every available stretch 
of bricks and mortar—Sir Augustus has shown us photographs of 
Pampesford-Royal—would not bore her or have anything of the 
ridiculous about them to her eyes. Cynthia is her niece, and her 
pretty-well penniless niece, and I am by no means sure that, 
from Laura’s standpoint, the marriage is not only desirable, but 
supremely advantageous. If Cynthia was of Laura’s fibre, it 
might not be wholly disastrous, but Cynthia, as women are apt to 
do more or less, inherits her father’s temperament, I fancy, and 
to Colonel Leagrave loaves and fishes never seemed to count for 
much. I don’t know what todo. The fact that Harry is my 
brother both drives me on and holds me back. Harry is a poor 
man, and to marry Harry would be, in the judgment of the 
vulgar world and all who serve Mammon, a poor marriage. And 
that thought restrains me when I feel I must go to this motherless 
Cynthia and tell her that she had better fling her life into the 
gutter than marry some one for whom she does not care. She is 
an unsophisticated child, and is it not criminal to stand by and let 
so mercenary a marriage come to pass? If Harry were not in 
the running, or were I wholly sure that Cynthia is one of those to 
whom the things which money-bags cannot pay for are the worth- 
having things, I would make over my opinion to her forthwith ; 
but as it is, I don’t know about bringing pressure to bear? She 
is open to influence, and is readier to succumb than to oppose, 
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and my words possibly might carry undue weight. Do please tell 
me what you think. 

I unfolded the story of my own encounters with Sir Augustus 
to Harry. I thought that the present turn of affairs demanded 
that I should. At first he laughed loudly, and then, poor fellow, 
he slid back into gloom, and said in doleful accents, ‘The ass 
evidently means to marry.’ 

Sir Augustus at present ‘ waits’ upon us (no other word seems 
to fit the grandiloquent proceeding) with the superfluous regu- 
larity of General Leite when, with his suite, he came daily to ask 
the Duke of Wellington how he had passed the night, even when 
the Duke’s night had been passed in the trenches. And he is 
received by Laura with a far fuller measure of cordiality than the 
politeness of the Spanish Commander-in-Chief drew from the Duke. 

When I attempt to sound her as to the object of the surplus 
visitations, she looks mysterious and rings the bell for Blake, 
with some such excuse as that she needs eau de Cologne, or 
wishes to change her shoes. You will probably think that it is 
impossible for Cynthia to accept Sir Augustus, as you only know 
him as a pompous, middle-aged (or to quote Mrs. Vivian) 
medieval bore; but Cynthia is young enough and undeveloped 
enough, morally and mentally, to marry, at Laura’s bidding, 
almost anybody. She thinks Sir Augustus ‘ very good natured.’ 
She thinks Harry ‘ very good natured,’ too. She is right, but it 
is not good nature that forces Sir Augustus, puffing and panting, 
up these stairs daily, nor is it good nature in the ordinary sense 
of the word that sends Harry from his soup to the front door if, 
in answer to Cynthia’s inquiries at dinner-time, Turnbull reluc- 
tantly admits that Trelawney was seen to go up the area steps, 
but not to come down them again. I witnessed another instance 
of Harry’s imperturbable good nature yesterday. Instead of keeping 
an appointment at his club, he held the feathered forms of Blair 
and Atholl whilst Cynthia, armed with gilded scissors in the form 
of a stork, shortened the claws of the beloved birds. 


Now I have your letter. Thank you for it and for the book. 
You may disclaim all knowledge of European politics, but the 
science of conveying your opinion upon the politics of others 
seems, my dear Sir, within your ken. From the comments 
accompanying the extracts from Charles’s address, I don’t some- 
how fancy that the balance of parties is likely to be changed by 
our brother’s Dampshire exploits ? 
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I wonder if our nineteenth-century handicraft monstrosities 
will be the curios of the twenty-second century? Time can 
hardly succeed in making Kidderminster carpets and early 
Victorian furniture beautiful, but Time may make them quaint. 
Even the portrait of a provincial mayor, when 300 years have 
passed over its head, may come to have a certain cachet. I don’t 
think that some of our old Etchinghams of the sixteenth century, 
grim Sir Nicholas with his thumb in his magnificent chain for 
example, can have beautified the walls when first hung. 

t Perhaps at last will be discovered the laws that govern artistic 
achievement, and the conditions that help or hinder the sowing, 
the flowering, and the seed-time of art. What a thing it would 
be if research enabled the chemists to furnish the London County 
Council with soil and even climate, congenial to the wsthetic 
growth. Can soil influence the choice of medium? Pastel 
should flourish on chalk, water-colour on sand or gravel, and oil 
on clay, talking nonsense, it seems to me. 


Minnie, guided by Mrs. Potters (of whom Harry irreverently 
speaks as Mrs. Potters’ Bar), addressed a Clayshott mothers’ 
meeting, I hear, and spoke to the ‘ mothers,’ a body of substantial 
and comfortable women, of the abomination of female out-of-door 
labour. The worthy mothers were greatly incensed, and met the 
expression of Minnie’s sympathy for women field-workers as would 
Laura, did Mrs. Vivian include her when commiserating the 
hardships of washerwomen. 

Stephen does not forget, if you do, his wish to visit Tolcarne. 
He is quite pleasant, and I think that he and Minnie would 
amuse one another if under your roof at one and the same time. 
But that is your affair, not mine. Stephen thinks to glean some 
West country-folk lore from Mr, Follett, some of the legends that 
dub Sir Francis Drake with a wizardry akin to that with which 
the Italian peasants endowed Virgil. From me he can get 
nothing but the well-known superstition that Sir Francis leads 
the Wild Hunt over Dartmoor, and rises to join in the revels at 
the beating at Buckland Abbey of the drum he carried round 
the world. With this old epitaph Stephen’s monograph is to 


close :— 
‘ Where Drake first found, there last_he lost his name, 

And for a tomb left nothing but his fame, 

His body’s buried under some great wave, 

The sea that was his glory is his grave.’ 
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Now Alice Newton has fallen ill, and your friend Mr. Shipley 
is unhappy about her. Colonel Newton so far has not realised that 
wailing robes with reason might be donned. I felt sure that she 
would collapse. She was always a fugitive creature, and of late 
she has looked intangible as one of Maeterlinck’s dream-women. 
She said to me the other day, ‘ You see, one can be dead and be 
still going about and people don’t know that one is dead. That 
is the curious part of it.’ Her old nurse, who was the child’s 
nurse too, appeared when I went to see Alice yesterday, and, 
though I tried to stop her, she would, undeterred by Mr. Shipley’s 
presence, tell me of Alice’s misery since the child died. ‘Mrs, 
Newton, M’m, she would come wandering up into the room that 
was the day-nursery, at three and four o’clock in the morning, 
and walk up and down and cry by the hour.’ Mr. Shipley is 
devoted to his sister, and I am very sorry for him. When you 
come to London you must hold out the hand of friendship to him, 
He asks for Tolcarne news frequently. 

Would you like a copy of Willughby’s Birds—‘ The Ornitho- 
logy of Francis Willughby of Middleton in the County of War- 
wick, Esq.’—the text in English, London, 1678? Laura met me 
the other evening on the doorstep with the book under my arm, 
I saw it lying in a dim, dusty shop to which I repaired in search 
of something else, and I had not the heart to leave it. Laura 
hates old books, looking upon them but as dust-catchers and 
germ-carriers, When reigning at Tolcarne she put John Florio 
into a room with a sulphur candle, to my intense indignation, 
The Willughby is hardly a pocket-volume, and I could not conceal 
it, as, to save an argument, I would have done. ‘What in the 
world is the use of such a book to you, Elizabeth?’ Laura in- 
quired. ‘I shall give it to Richard,’ I said; so don’t turn me 
into a liar by refusing it. The Willughby will be happier at 
Tolcarne than in Hans Place. 

Publication brings strange shelf-fellows, I thought, as I glanced 
at the books in our book-case this morning. Laura’s Marie 
Corelli, Edna Lyall and then Herrick, and Catullus all in a row. 
If contrast is attractive, Maeterlinck and Dr. Johnson, cheek by 
jowl, as we have them here, are desirable. (Dr. Johnson: ‘Sir, 
you are a fool.’ Maeterlinck: ‘I am not happy. I am not 
happy.’) For myself, as in the long run I prefer a chime to a 
clash, a harmony to a discord, I have half a mind to carry 
Maeterlinck to Mr. Viyian presently. Mr. Vivian (a figure ot 
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silence not of speech, to quote his wife) buys a Burne-Jones when- 
ever he can get one. When Burne-Jones is on the wall Maeter- 
linck should be in the book-case. Do invent a conversation 
between M. Maeterlinck and Dr. Johnson, and mention too what 
M. Maeterlinck would say to a Hogarth, and Dr. Johnson to a 
Burne-Jones. 

Now, good-bye. I have rather written out my evil temper and 
no longer feel that everyone is trying to beat the record of his or her 
past troublesomeness, I begin to reproach myself also for my 
denunciation of Laura. However, it shall go (there is nothing like 
a remorse for paring down ill-temper to reasonable dimensions), and 
please don’t be a hundred years answering. I am impatient 
to hear what you think about the Harry-Cynthia-Laura-Sir 
Augustus affair. I am rather inclined to expect the worst— 
Cynthia being a childish creature, used to authority, and of the 
stuff of which victims are made, whilst Laura, in her quiet way, 
is obstinate as the Pope’s mule. Sometimes I wish that Harry 
would propose to Cynthia, and have done with it. But he thinks 
by so doing he might lose the little he has got. I don’t, as you 
see, know what to say or to leave unsaid, and don’t agree with 
myself for five minutes consecutively. I shall try and reduce my 
thoughts to order by reading your little old book. Laura dines 
with Mrs. Carstairs to-night. Harry is bidden somewhere whither 
Mrs. Vivian is conveying Cynthia. Sir Augustus is decorating 
with his presence a Primrose League Entertainment, so the family 
and the family’s adjunct are happily disposed of, and I shall spend 
the evening with Trelawney and ‘The Voyage of Italy.’ 

Your obedient servant, your loving sister, 
ELIZABETH. 


XVI. 
Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My pE4R E.izaBeTH,—You shall have a short and prompt 
answer for once. Why can’t you send Cynthia here along with 
Stephen? It would put her out of harm’s way for a while at any 
rate, and give you time and occasions to test your conjectures. 

This is sickening stuff about poor marriages. What had 
Maggie and I before we married, and what had we not after- 
wards >——-There—you know there are some things I cannot put 
on paper even to you. 
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Don’t be worried out of your evening sessions with Harry, 
whatever you do; and be firm. The head of the family is with 
you for whatever that office is worth in this present Kali Yug. 


Yours ever, 
&. &. 


XVII. 


From Lady Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, to Sir Richard 
Etchingham, Tolearne. 


My bDEaR RicHarD,—I have not seen your letter, but I under- 
stand from Elizabeth that you have kindly invited Cynthia to 
Tolcarne for Whitsuntide. 

I am sure that Cynthia would be very pleased to be with 
Margaret, but I am afraid that I do not quite see how it can be 
managed just at present. Elizabeth, who has been very much 
taken up with Mrs, Newton lately, proposes, I now suddenly hear, 
to start off with her to the sea for a few days next week. You 
know what Elizabeth is when she takes people up violently, and 
how impulsive. Mr. Shipley, Mrs. Newton’s brother, called last 
evening to say that the doctors suggest change of air for Mrs. 
Newton, whose health has been, I believe, very unsatisfactory 
lately from insomnia and nervous exhaustion, and would Elizabeth 
be persuaded to go too, as his sister had an invalid’s fancy to have 
Elizabeth with her. I do not myself see the need, as if Mrs. 
Newton does not consider her husband sufficient escort, there is a 
sister-in-law—a Mrs, Ware—quite willing to be of use and 
accustomed to illness. I remember her telling me the first time 
I met her that Mr. Ware had been completely paralysed for five 
years before he died. Also, as I told Elizabeth, I think it quite 
possible that Mr. Shipley just suggested her accompanying Mrs. 
Newton, thinking she might enjoy the trip. She often speaks of 
her dislike of London, which is, I think, a mistake. Mrs. Newton, 
I fear, is on the verge of melancholia, and would really be best 
left with her husband, who no doubt understands her temperament. 

If Elizabeth is to be away for several days with her friend, I 
feel quite sure that Cynthia would not consent to leave me wholly 
alone, much as I should like her to have the pleasure of a visit to 
Tolearne. My eyes have troubled me a good deal lately, and I 
have rheumatic gout in my hands (from weakness, Dr. Bowles 
says), and to sit alone, unoccupied, though I am quite willing to 
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undergo it if Elizabeth thinks it will amuse her to be with Mrs. 
Newton, is not, I know, what others would choose for me. I 
really quite think also that for Cynthia’s own sake it is better for 
her to remain quietly at home till the weather is more settled. 
You have had heavy rains I hear from Mrs. Follitt, and dear 
Tolcarne, of course, is damp. I always considered the roof faulty. 
I hope you have had no recurrence of your old attacks, and with 
love to Margaret and yourself, 
Believe me, 
Affectionately yours, 
Laura F. ETCHInGHaM. 


XVIII. 
From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to Sir Richard Etchingham. 


Dearest Dickory,—Thanks very much for your letter. It was 
just exactly what I wanted, and it has stiffened me. Cynthia 
would be perfectly content at Tolcarne with Margaret and Stephen, 
and he and she can travel down together. I will propose it at 
once, and I should hardly think that Laura’s hard-worked team 
of phantom lions could be trotted out to block this path. 

I am summoned to the drawing-room, and rumour reports 
Mr. Shipley’s arrival with a message from Alice. So here endeth 
this epistle. 

Your loving sister, 
ELIZABETH, 


P.S.—Send me a supplementary letter soon, and in it wrap up 
a recipe for patience and a right judgment in all things, 


XIX. 
Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My pDrEAr ELizaBETH,—Let a pleasant thing come first. I shall 
be delighted to have Willughby’s Birds; the rather that I had 
almost forgotten what home birds are like. Did I ever tell you 
that among the great Akbar’s accomplishments was a lively 
interest in the natural history of Hindustan? The work of ency- 
clopeedic Indian statistics (or as near statistics as Asiatic scribes 
could get) compiled under his charge includes elaborate figures of 
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Indian plants. I wish the ingenious Mr. Traill would add a 
dialogue between Elizabeth and Akbar, wherever they ought 
to be, to his ‘New Lucian.’ Akbar deserves to be in the eagle’s 
eye in the sphere of Jupiter, whether Dante’s principles could 
make room for him there or not. Iam not so sure about Eliza- 
beth. Akbar could have taught her not to scamp the supplies of 
stores and ammunition to her fleet. If ever the Government of 
India gets a piping time of peace before the coming of the Cocq- 
cigrues, there ought to be an adequate life of Akbar produced 
by a combination of European and Indian scholarship. He wanted, 
like Frederick II. some centuries earlier, to do more than was 
possible for any one man, including the foundation of a universal 
religion, But he was a magnificently ambitious prince, and his 
peccadillos were trifling as the sins of Eastern despots go. There 
should also be a great publication of his architecture at Fatehpur- 
Sikri, that city of palaces which stands to this day deserted, but 
not ruined. It is more impressive in some ways than any of the 
show monuments of Delhi or Agra. 

The British public does not appreciate the ‘New Lucian,’ I 
fear, perhaps never will. Mr. Traill’s humour is too subtle for the 
general. But there will always be a select number to delight in 
it. His work, if it is not so brilliant as Landor’s, is free from 
Landor’s prejudices and crankiness, and the violent disproportions 
introduced by them into Landor’s Imaginary Conversations ; 
and sometimes it rises to a note of historic tragedy, as in the 
dialogue between Alexander II. and Peter the Great. If you ever 
meet with the comments of the Canaanitish press on the Exodus 
—written by Traill before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war 
in 1876—grapple those few leaves without fail. But you won't, 
for it has become one of the really scarce pamphlets of our time, 
and I doubt if it is to be had for money. 

Sir Augustus’s proceedings are very dark to me. There is 
nothing impossible in a vulgar ambitious man being captivated 
by a fresh pretty face; and yet I fancy somehow that his ambi- 
tion is more calculating, and can hardly conceive that ruling 
passion being dethroned. Watch, I say again, and keep Harry 
out of despondency if you can. Cynthia is unformed, and may 
change her mind once and again before she fixes it; I cherish 
hopes that the final direction may be right. 

Stephen Leagrave has settled to come here next week, with a 
quite neat and official disquisition on Secondary Education thrown 
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in, Charles may tackle him on that subject if he likes, and give 
the Clayshott electors the benefit of the result. It will be about 
as useful and intelligible to them as the other matters Charles is 
committing himself to in his address, Here come by the same 
post your note, and a gushing billet from Minnie, omitting to 
specify the date of arrival, for which I particularly asked, so there 
will most likely be a morning of telegraphing ; and a letter from 
Laura, who is verily of the tribe of the Dizakhis, if odious virtues 
ever made anyone so; I enclose it for your edification. You see 
she is too many for us as regards my little plan about Cynthia. 
She carefully misspells Mrs. Follett’s name. If there is a thing I 
detest it is misspelt names. 
I have had to explain to several people that Wei-hai-wei is not 
in the sphere of the Indian Political Department, and that a 
smoking acquaintance with cheroots does not make one an 
authority on Manila. But my comparative study of the Parish 
and the North Indian Village is going to be a great work. 
Your loving brother, 
RICHARD. 














GREAT MEN: THEIR SIMPLICITY 
AND IGNORANCE. 


THE study of the characteristics of notable personages, past and 
present, yields nothing more surprising—certainly nothing 
more humorous—ithan experiences of how frequently sim- 
plicity is closely allied to genius, and how often ignorance of the 
commonest things goes hand-in-hand with profound learning, 
The Duke of Wellington was largely endowed with that modesty 
or simplicity which makes a great man almost unconscious of his 
greatness, He meta lady friend who was going to see a model 
of the battle of Waterloo, and remarked to her, ‘Ah, you're 
going to see Waterloo! It’s a very good model; I was at the 
battle, you know.’ Surveying a field of battle, he could detect 
almost at a glance the weak points in the disposition of the con- 
tending forces, but he could never tell whether his dinner was 
cooked well or ill. A first-rate chef was in the employment of 
Lord Seaford, who, not being able to afford to keep the man, 
prevailed on the Duke of Wellington to engage him. Shortly 
after entering the Duke’s service the chef returned to his former 
master and begged him, with tears in his eyes, to take him back, 
at reduced wages or none at all. Lord Seaford asked, ‘ Has 
the Duke been finding fault?’ ‘Oh, no—he is the kindest and 
most liberal of masters; but I serve him a dinner that would have 
made Ude or Francatelli burst with envy, and he say nothing! I 
go out and leave him to dine on a dinner badly dressed by, my 
cook maid, and he say nothing. Dat hurt my feelings, my lord!’ 
There is a story also told of Mr. Gladstone which would show 
that the true meaning of the old saying ‘Do not mix your drinks’ 
was unknown to the great statesman. It is said to have been his habit 
to let the wines which were served in the course of dinner mobilise 
at his elbow, and during a pause in the conversation seize the glass 
that happened to be nearest. On one occasion Mr. Gladstone, who 
had refreshed himself as usual in this haphazard way, inveighed 
against the practice of mixing wines. It was respectfully pointed 
out to him that he had been guilty of this very act; but he ex- 
plained, to his own satisfaction, that to mix wines was to fill up 
half a glass of champagne from the port decanter! 
‘ Heckling,’ or the cross-examination of candidates for Parlia- 
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mentary honours, is a favourite pastime in Scotland during election 
contests. Mr. John Morley was asked at one of his meetings 
during his wooing of the constituency of Montrose, ‘ Are you in 
favour of the abolition of cess and stent?’ He elevated his 
eyebrows, looked perplexed for a moment, and then came out, 
amid general laughter, with the whimsical confession, ‘ Really, 
gentlemen, I don’t know whether I am or not.’ A few moments 
later the right hon. gentleman had to make the dire admission 
that he did not know the difference between white and yellow trout. 
The meeting was rather pained. Another well-known M_P., 
addressing a political meeting some time ago, hoping thereby to 
create a little enthusiasm amongst the working men, exclaimed, 
‘When the polling-day comes, you good fellows must stick to me 
like bricks!’ A hardy son of toil, who knew from experience that 
bricks had no adhesive property, rose in the middle of the hall 
and said, ‘You mean like mortar, don’t you, sir?’ Roars of 
laughter greeted this correction of the ignorance of the candidate. 

The following amusing extract from the lately published work, 
‘Mr. Gregory’s Letter Box ’—which contains the correspondence of 
a gentleman who was for many years Under-Secretary for Ireland 
—shows that the Ministers responsible for the good government 
of Ireland early in the century were so ignorant of the social 
condition of the country that they confounded the Ribbon Society 
—a widespread agrarian conspiracy—with the weavers of ribbon 
in England : 

An amateur and somewhat officious informer writes to Lord Sidmouth, the 
Home Secretary, February 19, 1818: 

‘I am an inhabitant of Ballycastle, where there is a great deal of Ribbon 
nork carrying on; there is not a night but they are met on the hills; and, as a 
good and loyal subject of His Majesty, I warn you that if some measures don’t 
take place soon so as to quell them, I am afraid they'll murder us all in a short 
time. They are talking a great deal about rising all through Ireland before 
Easter, so would advise yon to take some measures that would put an end to the 
work, as I don’t think there is 2 Catholics in Ireland that are not Ribbonmen.’ 

Mr. Hobhouse writes with this to Mr. Gregory: 

‘I am directed by Lord Sidmouth to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a 
letter from a person giving information of an intended rising of the Ribbon Weavers 
near Ballycastle, and who, he states, hold nightly meetings on the Hills, and Iam 
to desire that you will submit the same for the information of the Lord Lieutenant.’ 

Mr. Gregory sends the letters to Mr. Peel, and says: 


‘Pray read these letters, and explain to Mr. Hobhouse that Ribbon Work in 
Ireland is a very different manufacture from weaving of Ribbons in England.’ 


Here is another instance, also from Ireland, of official betrayal 
of colossal ignorance. In October 1845, when the country was 
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getting alarmed about the failure of the potato crop—which ulti- 
mately led to the awful famine of 1847—Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister, wrote to Lord Heytesbury, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, a letter on the situation, which he thus concluded: 
‘ At what period will the pressure be felt ? Will it be immediate 
if the reports of the full extent of the evil are confirmed, or is 
there a stock of old potatoes sufficient to last for a certain time?’ 
The Viceroy replied that he was assured ‘there is no stock what- 
ever of last year’s potatoes in the country.’ So little did the 
Prime Minister of England (who had been Chief Secretary for 
Ireland) and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland know of the nature 
and cultivation of the potato—upon which, at the time, the lives 
of millions of the Irish people depended—that they imagined it 
was possible to keep them in stock for years, like grain ! 

Absent-mindedness also seems to be a common failing among 
great men. Anamusing story is told of the late Louis Pasteur, 
who so distinguished himself by his discoveries in regard to 
bacteria. While dining at his son-in-law’s one evening, it was 
noticed that he dipped his cherries in his glass of water, and then 
carefully wiped them before eating them. As this caused some 
amusement, he held forth at length on the dangers of the microbes 
with which the cherries were covered. Then he leaned back in 
his chair, wiped his forehead, and, unconsciously picking up his 
glass, drank off the contents, microbes and all! 

A friend calling upon Peter Burrowes, the celebrated Irish 
barrister, one morning in his dressing-room, found him shaving 
with his face to the wall, and asked him why he chose so strange 
an attitude. The answer was, ‘To look in the glass.’ ‘ Why, there 
is no glass there!’ said the friend. ‘Bless me!’ exclaimed Burrowes, 
‘I did not notice that before.’ Then, ringing the bell, he called 
the servant and questioned him respecting the looking-glass which 
had been hanging on the wall. ‘Oh, sir,’ said the servant, ‘it was 
broken six weeksago’! A certain learned professor at Cambridge 
is a very absent-minded man. A friend of his had been seriously 
ill. When he was convalescent, the professor used to send him 
jellies and other delicacies. One day he took him a fine 
bunch of hothouse grapes. The old friends were very pleased to 
see each other, and were soon deep in a discussion. The professor, 
becoming interested, began absent-mindedly picking the grapes, 
taking one at a time till they were all gone. On going out of the 
door he called back to his friend, ‘ Now, mind you eat those grapes ; 
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they will do you all the good in the world’! A well-known arch- 
bishop was also noted. for his absent-mindedness. -Dining at home 
one evening, he found fault with the flavour of the soup. Next 
evening he dined out at a large dinner party. Forgetting for 
the moment that he was not in his own house, but a guest, he 
observed across the table to his wife, ‘This soup is, my dear, 
again a failure.’ 

There are many amusing examples of the infantile ignorance 
of judges, such as the late Lord Coleridge’s ‘Who is Connie 
Gilchrist ?’? Sir Henry Hawkins’s ‘What is hay?’ and Earl 
Halsbury’s ‘Who was Pigott?’ In a libel action by a lady 
journalist against Mr. Gilbert a few years ago, Sir E. Clarke read 
from a book of the plaintiff’s a description of Chopin’s ‘ umber- 
shaded hair.’ Lord Russell of Killowen’s face assumed a look of 
blank astonishment. ‘What shade?’ said he. ‘ Umber-shaded,’ 
replied Sir Edward. ‘ Yes, but what shade is that?’ pressed the 
Chief Justice. The British jury could stand it no longer. 
‘ Brown, my lord—brown,’ they all cried with one voice ; and the 
case proceeded. Mr. Justice Ball, an Irish judge, was noted for 
his amusing manifestations of ignorance, but whether they were 
real or pretended has never been clearly established. He tried a 
case in which a man was indicted for robbery at the house of a 
poor widow. The first witness was the young daughter of the 
widow, who identified the prisoner as the man who had entered 
the house and smashed her mother’s chest. ‘Do you say that the 
prisoner at the bar broke your mother’s chest ?’ said the judge 
in astonishment. ‘He did my lord,’ answered the girl; ‘he 
jumped on it till he smashed it entirely.’ The judge turned to 
the Crown Counsel and said, ‘How is this? Why is not the 
prisoner indicted for murder? If he smashed this poor woman’s 
chest in the way the witness has described, he must surely 
have killed her.’ ‘But, my lord,’ said the counsel, ‘it was a 
wooden chest’! Some men were indicted at the Cork Assizes for 
riot and assault before the same judge. The prisoners had beaten 
two labourers who were drawing turf from a bog belonging to an 
obnoxious landlord. One of the witnesses said, in the course of 
his evidence, ‘As we came near to the bog we saw the prisoners 
fencing along the road.’ ‘Eh! what do you say the prisoners 
were doing?’ asked Mr. Justice Ball. ‘Fencing, my lord. 
‘With what?’ ‘Spades and shovels, my lord.’ The judge, look- 
ing amazed, said to the Crown Counsel, ‘Can this be true? Am 
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I to understand that peasants in this part of the country fence 
along the roads, using spades and shovels for foils?’ ‘I can 
explain it, my lord,’ said the Counsel. ‘'The prisoners were making 
a ditch, which we call a fence in this part of the country.’ 

Nearly all great scientific discoveries have been combated and 
misunderstood, even by great men. Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
fiercely opposed the introduction of steam power into the Royal 
Navy, and one day exclaimed in the House of Commons: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, when we enter her Majesty’s naval service and face the 
chances of war we go prepared to be hacked in pieces by cutlasses, 
to be riddled with bullets, or to be blown to bits by shot and shell ; 
but, Mr, Speaker, we do not go prepared to be boiled alive!’ 
The last words he brought out with tremendous emphasis, 
Steam power in men-of-war with boilers which at any moment 
might be shattered by an enemy’s shot—this was a prospect the 
gallant sailor could not face. Yet in a few years Sir Charles 
Napier found himself in command of the largest steam navy 
that the world had ever seen. Lord Stanley (subsequently the 
great Lord Derby) presided over a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons to examine into the state of steam navigation. 
George Stephenson, the eminent engineer, who was examined, 
spoke of the probability of steamships crossing the Atlantic, 
‘Good heavens, what do you say ?’ exclaimed Lord Stanley, rising 
from his seat. ‘If steamships cross the Atlantic, I will eat the 
boiler of the first boat.’ That pledge was never redeemed. 

In more recent years a Lord Chancellor, even after he had 
seen a theatre illuminated without candle or oil, poured ridicule 
on a scheme for ‘supplying every house in London with gas in 
the same manner as they are now supplied with water by the New 
River Company. Again, so eminent a chemist and gas specialist 
as Sir Humphry Davy himself is alleged to have said on one 
occasion that it was as reasonable to talk of ventilating London 
with windmills as of lighting it with gas, It is an historical fact 
that when the Houses of Parliament were first lighted by gas, 
more than one famous legislator was seen closely to scrutinise an 
exposed portion of the gas piping and then to touch it appre- 
hensively, with the notion, evidently, that it might be hot enough 
to burn his fingers and endanger the neighbouring woodwork. 

The story of the comment of Cuvier, the celebrated French 
naturalist, on the definition of the word ‘crab’ adopted by the 
Committee of the French Academy employed in the preparation of 
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the Academy Dictionary is well known, but is always fresh and 
amusing. The definition was: ‘Crab, a small red fish which walks 
backwards.’ ‘Your definition would be perfect, gentlemen,’ said 
Cuvier, ‘only for three exceptions. The crab is not a fish, it is not 
red, and it does not walk backwards.’ The Royal Society is the 
English analogue of the French Academy. Many years ago a sailor 
who had broken his leg was advised to send to the Royal Society 
an account of the remarkable manner in which he had healed the 
fracture. He did so. His story was that, having fractured the 
limb by falling from the top of a mast, he had dressed it with 
nothing but tar and oakum, which had proved so wonderfully 
efficacious that in three days he was able to walk just as well as 
before the accident. This remarkable story naturally caused 
some excitement among the members of the society. No one had 
previously suspected tar and oakum of possessing such miraculous 
healing powers. Several letters accordingly passed between the 
Royal Society and the humble sailor, who continued to assert 
most solemnly that his broken leg had been treated with tar and 
oakum, and with these two applications only. The Society might 
have remained puzzled for an indefinite period had not the man 
remarked in a postscript to his last letter: 

‘I forgot to inform your honours, by the way, that the leg 
was a wooden one’! 

Rather a good story is told about Professor Huxley when he 
was delivering a lecture at the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, some years ago. ‘The subject was, ‘The 
Geographical Distribution of Fossil Remains of Animals ;’ and con- 
sequently numerous diagrams were required. Old Alexander, the 
porter of the institution, and quite a distinguished character 
among the members of the society, was assisting the Professor to 
hang the diagrams, The screen on which the diagrams were 
hung was not very large, and Huxley, do as he would, could not 
succeed without the blank corner of one diagram overlapping 
the illustration of another one on which he placed great 
importance. What was to be done? ‘The Professor asked 
Alexander to bring a pair of scissors. The scissors were brought, 
but, as the joint was somewhat loose, the Professor was not able to 
cut the paper, and he threw the scissors down in disgust, adding 
that they were useless. ‘Vera guid shears, Professor,’ said 
Alexander, ‘I tell you they won’t cut,’ said Huxley. ‘Try 
again,’ said Alexander; ‘they will cut.’ The Professor tried 
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again, and, not succeeding, said somewhat angrily, ‘Bring me 
another pair of scissors.’ Lord (then Sir William) Armstrong 
stepped forward and ordered Alexander to go and buy a new pair, 
‘Vera guid shears, Sir William,’ persisted Alexander, and picking 
up the scissors from the table, and placing his thumb and fore- 
finger into the handles, he stepped forward and asked Huxley 
how he wanted the paper cut. ‘Cut it there,’ said Huxley, some- 
what tartly, at the same time indicating the place with his fore- 
finger. Alexander took hold of the paper, and, inserting the 
scissors, pressed the blades together and cut off the required 
portion as neatly as if he had used a straight-edge; then, turning 
to the Professor with a rather significant leer and twinkle of the 
eye, said, ‘Seeance an’ airt dinna ay gang thegither, Professor!’ 
Huxley and all present collapsed. Huxley put his hand into his 
pocket, and, taking out a sovereign, gave it to Alexander, adding at 
the same time, ‘ You havedone me.’ The same evening Alexander 
related the story with great gusto over a glass of whiskey to a 
friend. When asked how he dared make so free with such a dis- 
tinguished man, he replied with great emphasis, ‘ Lord, mon, they 
bits o’ professor bodies ken naething at a’ except their buiks’! 

A few years ago the Duke of Argyll was taken suddenly ill 
while delivering a lecture in a hall in Edinburgh, with Lord 
Kelvin in the chair. ‘When the aged peer was carried down to 
one of the ante-rooms,’ wrote one of the Scottish newspapers, ‘ one 
of the first things to be thought of was the lighting of a fire, and 
this task was tackled by the Duke’s host, Lord Kelvin. But 
instead of placing some paper in the grate and some wood on 
that, in the orthodox manner, he amazed the onlookers by de- 
sperate efforts to kindle a handful of sticks at a gas-burner!’ 
Ordinary mortals, it was added, may be pardoned in taking some 
comfort to themselves on learning that ‘even so great a philo- 
sopher as Lord Kelvin does not know how to light a fire.’ 

Everyone remembers the story of Newton, who cut a large 
hole in his room door to let his big cat out and a small one for 
the use of the kitten. The same anecdote is told in Ireland in 
relation to the Rev. John Barrett, D.D., who was Vice-Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the beginning of the present century. 
Dr. Barrett, who was known in Trinity as ‘ Jacky,’ was remark- 
able for his eccentricity and want of knowledge of the world, and 
had, it is stated, for half a century never wandered outside the 
walls of Trinity College. He had never seen the sea—which he 
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compared in his imagination with Xenophon’s plain of wormwood. 
He was an accomplished divine, of blameless life and a celebrated 
Hebrew scholar. His language, however, was uniformly profane, 
and his favourite method of beginning a conversation was, 
‘May the devil admire me.’ On being asked on one occasion 
how he was, he replied, ‘Between lectures and chapels, chapels 
and lectures, h—l to my soul, I have no time to say my prayers.’ 
A student was summoned before the college authorities for shout- 
ing ‘ Sweep ! sweep !’ after the Vice-Provost, who was not marked 
for cleanliness of attire. The student’s defence was that he was 
merely calling a sweep, whom he required to clean the chimney 
of his rooms, The Vice-Provost met the explanation thus: ‘ May 
the devil admire me, but I was the only sweep in the quadrangle 
at the time.’ He was a notorious miser, and lost heavily in Irish 
canal shares. He was told his money was ‘sunk in the canal,’ 
and immediately asked in the simplicity of his heart why could it 
not be fished up. When his attention was directed to the fact 
that the big hole in the door would be available for the kitten as 
well as the cat, he immediately exclaimed, ‘ Well, may the devil 
admire me, but I never thought of that before.’ At a meeting of 
the College Board, at which the question of getting rid of a heap 
of rubbish lying in the College Park turned up, Barrett suggested 
that a hole should be dug and the stuff buried in it. ‘ But, Dr. 
Barrett,’ said some one, ‘ what shall we do with the stuff that 
comes out of the hole?’ ‘Dig another and bury it,’ was the 
ready response. An old woman who attended Barrett went out 
one frosty morning with a penny to bring him a halfpenny worth 
of milk for his breakfast. As she was returning to the College 
she slipped, severely injuring her leg, and was conveyed to 
Mercer’s Hospital. Her master visited the poor creature, and was 
affected to tears when he found her writhing in pain. But, his 
penurious feelings at length getting the upper hand, he said, 
‘Catty, what about the jug?’ ‘Ah, sure, sir, it was smashed on 
the pavement,’ she replied. ‘ Well, well, it can’t be helped,’ said 
he, ‘but Catty, what about the halfpenny change, do you see?’ 

Many great men have been remarkably silent and taciturn. 
One of these was Sir William Grant, the learned Master of the 
Rolls. He was the most patient of judges. He listened for two 
days to an elaborate legal argument as to the purport and effect 
of a certain Act of Parliament, and when Counsel had at length 
finished, simply said, ‘Gentlemen, that Act has been long since 
VOL. V.—NO, 28, N.S. 22 
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repealed.’ On one of his visits to his native county of Banff, he 
rode for a few miles accompanied by some friends. The only 
observation which escaped him was when passing a field of peas: 
‘Very fine peas.’ Next day he rode out with the same party and 
was equally silent; but on again passing the identical field of 
peas he muttered, ‘And very finely podded too.’ The late Mr, 
Parnell was also a rather taciturn man. One night in the early 
’Eighties, when he and some of his followers were suspended for 
persistent obstruction in the House of Commons, he went up to 
the distinguished Strangers’ Gallery with a colleague to watch the 
subsequent course of events in the House. Noticing that he was 
very preoccupied and abstracted, his colieague said : ‘A penny for 
your thoughts, Mr. Parnell.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the Irish leader, ‘I 
was thinking how it had never struck me before that there are so 
many bald-headed members in the House.’ General Grant was 
also a man of remarkably few words. He used to pass hours in 
company without ever opening his lips. During his visit to this 
country he dined at Apsley House, the guest of the second Duke 
of Wellington. A very distinguished company was present to 
meet him. He spoke in monosyllables only during the dinner; 
but when the ladies had retired, he remarked aloud to his host, 
‘My lord, I have heard that your father was a military man’! 
The late Professor Jowett is the hero of another amusing story of 
taciturnity and simplicity. The Professor during his connection 
with Balliol College had occasion to visit some of the farms 
belonging to the college in the North. One of the leading 
tenants was deputed to take him round. A long tramp they had, 
in the course of which Dr. Jowett uttered not a word, while the 
farmer was too much stricken with awe to venture a remark. But 
when the walk was almost done, the Professor was roused to 
speech. Looking over a stone wall to a goodly field of vivid 
green, he abruptly said, ‘Fine potatoes.’ Quoth the farmer: 
‘Yon’s turmuts.’ Not a word more was spoken between them. 
The late Mr. Barney Barnato was, as is well known, an 
extremely shrewd and wideawake man. But there is a story 
told on the Stock Exchange of how a simple country parson got the 
better of him. The parson wrote to him in terms something like 
the following: ‘Respected Sir,—As the Vicar of ——, my aim 
has always been investment and not speculation. When your 
bank came out I regarded the shares as an investment, and I 
purchased 400 at 4/., sinking my little all in them—and a good 
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deal more. They have now fallen to 2/. and I am undone. My 
parish I cannot face as a bankrupt, and what am I todo? I 
throw myself on your mercy.’ Mr. Barnato, so the story goes, 
was deeply moved by this touching appeal, and wrote back that 
in the painful circumstances of the case he would buy back from 
the clergyman the 400 shares at 4/.—the price he had paid for 
them. Immediately on receipt of this generous reply the guile- 
less country parson at once wired to his brokers: ‘Buy 400 
Barnato Banks at 2, and send round to Barnato Brothers, who 
will give you 4 for them.’ 

Lord Blessington, the husband of the celebrated Countess of 
Blessington, was very susceptible to a cold, and had therefore a 
horror of adraught. He was able—Count d’Orsay used to declare— 
to detect a current of air caused by the key being left crossways 
in the keyhole of the door. He and his wife and a youth were 
one day walking on the banks of the Thames. The boy, skipping 
backwards and forwards, went several times dangerously close 
to the edge of the bank. ‘Take care, take care!’ cried Lord 
Blessington, exhibiting a degree of solicitude most unusual where 
another person was concerned. ‘For heaven’s sake, mind what 
you are about, boy, or you'll certainly fall into the river.’ After 
two or three repetitions of his alarm in this fashion for the lad, 
Lady Blessington, losing patience, said, ‘ Oh, let the boy alone; if 
he does fall into the water he swims like a fish.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ said 
his lordship in injured tones, ‘ that’s all very well; but what about 
me? I shall catch my death of cold driving home in the carriage 
with him,’ 

The pleasant coffee-room of the old ‘Starand Garter’ at Rich- 
mond—which was burned down in 1869—was patronised by 
statesmen, politicians, and writers. On Saturday evenings it was 
regularly visited by a middle-aged gentleman of rather broad 
stature, with grey hair, and a large shirt-collar which formed a 
conspicuous feature in his attire. He would dine always alone 
at a particular corner table, and after dinner it was his humour 
to build up before him a pyramid of tumblers and wineglasses, 
which he topped with a decanter. Occasionally the whole struc- 
ture would topple over and litter the table with its ruins. Then 
the middle-aged gentleman would rise, pay his bill, including the 
charge for broken glass, and depart. The waiters knew him well. 
He was Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay ! 

A well-known archbishop of Dublin was, towards the end of 
22—2 
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his life, at a dinner given by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
In the midst of the dinner the company was startled by seeing 
the Archbishop rise from his seat, looking pale and agitated, and 
crying, ‘It has come—it has come!’ ‘What has come, your 
Grace ?’ eagerly cried half-a-dozen voices from different parts of 
the table. ‘What I have been expecting for some years—a 
stroke of paralysis,’ solemnly answered the Archbishop. ‘I have 
been pinching myself for the last ten minutes, and find my leg 
entirely without sensation.’ ‘Pardon me, my dear Archbishop,’ 
said the hostess, looking up to him with a quizzical smile, ‘ pardon 
me for contradicting you, but it is my leg that you have been 
pinching’ ! 

Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, was also noted for his 
absence of mind. As he was walking down the Strand one day 
with a friend he stopped to greet a gentleman, who, however, 
received him very coldly. ‘Do you know,’ said he to Knowles, 
‘that you owe me an apology?’ ‘An apology! what for ?’ asked 
the dramatist. ‘For not keeping that dinner engagement you 
had with me last Thursday. I had a number of people to meet 
you, and you never came or even sent an explanation of your 
absence.’ ‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ exclaimed Knowles; ‘I’ve such a 
memory that I forgot all about the affair; forgive me and invite 
me to another dinner.’ It was then arranged that he should dine 
with the gentleman on the following Wednesday ; and-in order to 
secure against the engagement being again forgotten he there 
and then recorded it in his diary. On rejoining his friend he 
told him the story of his lapse of memory. ‘ Who is the gentle- 
man?’ asked the friend. ‘Well, I’m blest,’ cried Sheridan 
Knowles; ‘I have forgotten his name.’ ‘That’s funny,’ said the 
friend ; ‘ but you can easily find it out by referring to the direc- 
tory. You know his address, of course.’ ‘No, not even that,’ 
roared the unhappy dramatist. The late Mr. Justice Keogh was 
in the latest years of his eventful career afflicted with this un- 
pleasant failing of memory. On the occasion of a ‘ Bar dinner’ 
at his house he went upstairs to dress, but did not reappear. The 
company sat patiently for some time, till at length—just as their 
hunger was getting the better of their manners, and an emissary 
was being despatched to hunt up the missing Judge—his lordship 
appeared, and explained with many apologies that, imagining he 
was retiring for the night, he had undressed and got into bed. 
After an hour’s sleep he awoke, when it suddenly struck him that 
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he had not yet dined, on which he hurried down to his guests. 
He once attended a representation of ‘Macbeth’ in the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin. It will be remembered that the witches, in 
reply to the Thane’s inquiry what they were doing, declared they 
were doing ‘A deed without a name.’ Catching the sound of the 
words, and no doubt imagining he was on the bench in the Four 
Courts, Keogh exclaimed, to the astonishment of the audience, 
‘A deed without a name! Why, it’s not worth sixpence !’ 
MicHaEL MacDonaGu. 











A DIVINE FLAME: 
I, 


PHINEHAS SOAMES, the man of dreams, lived in a third-floor back, 
In other words immediately over my bedroom. For months he 
was no more than a vague abstraction, known to me through 
the sense of hearing only. A cough, a timid step, and an inter- 
mittent nocturnal restlessness. 

In course of time we met on the top of a green’bus going City- 
wards. He told me he was in business connected with the law, 
adding, with a quaint smile, the more precise information that he 
held the position of a minor clerk in the counting-house of an 
eminent law stationer. 

These personal details disposed of—they were obviously irk- 
some to him—he struck off with manifest zest into a totally ir- 
relevant subject. In a rambling way of his own, he gave mea 
story of two French authors. He had lost hold of their names, 
but he said that the younger—who was destined to be great— 
brought all his early work for the criticism of the elder—a man 
already great. The elder, with a view to his friend’s future glory, 
time by time destroyed the toil and output of months of mental 
struggle, and the end the world knows. 

I looked at Soames and something prompted me to let him 
believe the story new to me. In person he was insignificant, 
thinly bearded, curiously fragile, and withal old enough to compel 
pity. Taken in connection with his manifestly feeble vitality, his 
big spectacles gave the impression of blank panes in an empty 
house. Yet he warmed with his story, dwelling upon the sub- 
limity of the idea, the present sacrifice and loss undergone for the 
sake of art and highest achievement. 

‘ And future fame,’ I added, but he shook his head. To him 
evidently achievement alone ranked as the point of desire. 

It was some time before we met again. The gentle closing 
of the door overhead recalled him to my mind. A queer little 
anomaly with his poor prosaic life and splendid ideals; his frail 
body, scarcely able to draw the scant breath of the moment, 
spurring in spirit towards strong endeavour and a far-off triumph ; 
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a creature on the turn of age thrilling with the sap of young 
aspirations. 

On the impulse of the moment, I went upstairs and offered to 
lend him books, not any one in particular, but all I had to lend, 
with perhaps the dim idea in the back of my mind of thus 
helping to assuage his unseasonable hungerings. His gratitude 
was pathetic. So our intimacy grew. I lent books and he read 
them. I sowed heedlessly but reaped bountifully, for in the end 
he gave me his confidence. 

It was on a November day, during the whole of which the 
light had been smudged out by a bilious fog that Soames, the 
sickly City clerk, with his boots extended to the winking flames, 
first became transformed before me into Phinehas the dreamer. 

‘Do you remember,’ he said abruptly, twisting his weak beard ; 
‘can you call to mind an anecdote I once told you on the top of 
the Bank ’bus about a young French author ?’ 

I said I remembered well. 

Phinehas Soames’s body seemed to lose some of its angularity— 
his anatomy was at all times conspicuous, thin-boned as the 
skeleton of'a bird—and he sank back into the relaxed pose of one 
who dreams. 

‘I may say that little incident impressed me,’ he said formally, 
for he had not as yet reached the stage when the listener becomes 
a negligible quantity, he still spoke under compulsion, as it were, 
and with restraint. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘I may say it impressed me considerably.’ 

I recollect answering in some slow commonplace, cynical in 
drift, and guiltless of thought. 

‘Do you not think,’ he went on pleadingly, ‘that—that he 
suffered? Imagine the flames spurting up from the under side 
of the manuscript, as they mostly do, you know, and closing in like 
water round the title. And then all the words you have sweated 
and bled for are wiped out for ever—gone into nothingness! It’s 
like watching the death of a child—your own child, the thing you 
have brought into being, and prayed for and lived for and loved !’ 

His glasses were dimmed, I think, for he took them off in 
the unexpected passion of his ta!k. 

‘It is so easy to throw the manuscript into the fire,’ he added 
more quietly. ‘It’s the thoug it of the next six months that 


makes me sick!’ 
I was staring at him, for the eyes I now saw without hindrance 
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ior the first time were young and luminous with the phosphorescence 
of crowded thought. I noticed that Phinehas Soames had lapsed 
into the first person, and I commented obliquely upon it. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, wrapt in his dream, ‘I burnt my second 
book to-night ! ’ 

There was the patient sadness of bereavement about him, yet 
even then I could see the end—the successful issue of endeavour 
was the proximate object of apprehension with him. 

I said nothing, for I pitied him. I had known other men who 
were fain to match fulfilment with conception, and had perished 
miserably in the attempt. For conception is not twin with fulfil- 
ment; they are no more than step-sisters, and the family likeness 
is seldom convincing. 

‘Yes,’ he went on abstractedly, ‘I burnt it to-night. I shall 
miss it foratime. It might have madea stir. I wonder what 
reception it would have had from the public, but most of all from 
the few.’ 

‘The few?’ I inquired. 

‘The few who understand,’ he replied. ‘I know what books 
can be. Here and there you find a book that is as one’s own 
soul. Others “deep calling unto deep.” Some have given 
me new empires of meaning, vague and vast and delicious—like 
the copse I played in when I was a child,’ 

I spoke, but Soames did not hear me. His mind was absorbed 
in the book now blowing in ashes about the windy street—the 
book that had been his own firelight creation. 

‘Tell me more,’ I said again. 

‘It was called “Sub Undis.” It was a romance of the sea; 
the ebb and the flow, the delicate ripples racing on a flat shore in 
the sunshine, and the thunder of storms.’ 

The limbs of the stationer’s clerk straightened themselves, 
and the puny muscles moved under the mild-patterned trousers, 
but the eyes, with their pale brows, were the eyes of a prophet. 
The man’s colourless personality—for so at first it seemed to me — 
had changed, flamed into the full pathetic splendour of a sacrifi- 
cial ambition. 

My next question sounded crass and inane even in my own 
ears, but I was compelled to put it. One must have seen Soames 
to have known why. 

‘Are you fond of the sea?’ I asked, in a vague perplexity. 
‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘in dreams.’ 
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‘Now that it is destroyed,’ he went on after a long pause, ‘I 
can’t help thinking that there was something in the book. The 
story was of the sea—which is the elemental echo of human life, 
accentuated by infinity. What no man can interpret out of the tur- 
moil of speech in the world becomes articulate in the voice of the 
sea, Yes, my story was about the sea, and I tried to make it feel 
of the sea. I think I made it feel of the sea!’ 

That iteration of a simple word was the key to the compre- 

hension of the whole matter, but this I learnt long afterwards. 

The story I will not write down here. I could not if I would. 
In the telling I judged it to be the hoard of an original mind dis- 
charging itself in unconventional terms, and that is the alpha and 
omega of much misunderstanding. At any rate I saw the fruit- 
lessness of lamenting the lost endeavour, and I led him to speak 
of the new, the flower that was slowly coming to perfection in his 
thoughts, the story that was to be. He needed little tempting. 
He told it to me with eyes fixed upon the sullen fire and the un- 
collected idea was altogether good. From achaos of tangled plot, 
the man pulled blindly, but, as I was persuaded, surely at the 
golden strands of Truth, the truth that underlies all human ex- 
perience. If he could write it as he made it clear to me he de- 
vised and created, all would be well; but if he could only write 
it as he told it in stale, pen-bitten hackneyed phrases, then the 
example of the French author and the patient heroism with which 
he had followed it in his own case to the dreary end would be of 
no avail. For me, he supplemented the commonplace sentences 
by a gesture here, a look there, but most of all by broken words 
and homely metaphors—so much more can be suggested than has 
ever been said. 

As for Soames, the glow of inception was upon him, and all 
things were steeped in the glory of that sunrise—a fading glory 
of cloudland to most of us. The day when the chapter drags its 
broken back along, sick unto death, was still afar off—the day 
when the friends you have lived with turn into lifeless puppets on 
your hands and unite in a cruel conspiracy of negation. These 
troubled times were out of sight as yet. Presently he said: 

‘You are right. It was a mistake for me, a man who has led 
a life such as mine, to write about the sea, of which, in fact, I 
know nothing. And yet at the time it seemed that I knewall! The 
book is better burnt—I understand that now. But my new story, 
that I have myself lived—I have felt—I have undergone!’ 
22—5 
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‘ But surely you had the same conviction about “ Sub Undis ” ? 
I asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

He put on his glasses, and his voice changed appreciably, the 
note of exultation and hope went out of it, and it sounded flat and 
untuned. 

‘Yes ; but I suppose that was different.’ 


II. 


Nicut after night the writing of the book went on. From the 
first strong start to the middle all went well. Beyond a few 
incisive phrases I had read none of it, but from the look of the 
sheets, laid with a swift neatness one upon another, I gathered 
that Soames’s style lent itself rather to narrative than to conversa- 
tional methods. It became my custom to smoke two nightly pipes 
to the scratching of his pen. 

Some time in December, on one Thursday evening between 
nine and ten, I fancied that the first large birth-pangs had come 
upon the author. His pen slackened, its pace became halting, 
and finally ceased. Silence fell upon the room. That was more 
than a month from the beginning. In a little, Phinehas Soames 
got up, and, standing opposite to me leaning upon the mantel- 
shelf, stared, as his manner was, into the fire. 

After a minute or two I offered an entirely misplaced remark. 
I said that a certain stage always supervened when things wouldn't 
go, more especially with regard to those strangled productions 
that men call books. Further, I inquired if this travail had not 
come upon him before—if in the case of the ‘Sub Undis,’ for 
example, he had not reached this same apparently impassable 
point ? 

To my surprise, he said ‘No, adding that he merely felt 
unusually tired. 

“It won’t go,’ he said, ‘not because my brain won’t work, but 
because my hand won’t write. I walked too far this morning; I 
suppose I’m over tired.’ 

Then he went on to tell me that he had come upon three 
pages of the ‘Sub Undis’ which had somehow escaped the flames, 
and that he fancied they contained to some extent—that they 
seemed less bad than——~ 
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‘Let me see them, or, if you prefer it, read them to me,’ I 
promptly suggested. 

His eyelids flickered like a girl’s who is taken at unawares, 
but without demur he turned languidly to a chest of drawers 
behind him and handed them out to me. 

I read them by the light of the unglobed gas; the clear, fine 
penmanship was legible as print, and when I came to the end I 
cursed the anecdote of the French authors, For here was a book, 
the product of painless art, a birth of genius, simple, strong, con- 
vincing, paramount. 

I looked up to speak, and it struck me in a flash that Phinehas 
Soames was a man marked with the finger of Death. He was 
doubled up in a chair, panting a little, but watching me with his 
great eyes bright and undimmed. Without a word I caught up 
the piled pages of his new book from the bare wooden table he 
wrote at. And when I had read them my one desire was to find 
speech to make known to their author their hopeless merit. The 
power of Phinehas Soames lay in his pen. 

‘ Are they an advance ?’ he asked breathlessly. 

I nodded. ‘If advance were possible,’ I said, pointing to the 
remnants of ‘Sub Undis.’ 

The hectic spot on his cheekbone burned deeper. 

‘I must get on with it. I don’t think I’ve been quite the 
thing lately, and I’ll go to the out ward of St. Bartholomew’s to- 
morrow evening to get advice. But do you think the book 7" 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I do think the book. I wish I had known you 
six months earlier, Soames. I should have liked to read the “ Sub 
Undis.”’ 

He sighed and his breath caught, and then the two of us kept 
silence, as those do who have suffered irreparable loss. 

I sat on thinking. I knew that I was going to be called upon 
to fight a fight. The completion of the new book was to be the 
prize of victory, and my adversary was Death. Death by fading, 
by the irresistible drying up of vital forces. Already the life hung 
on a broken stem. 

But upon one point I was resolved. Soames should not go to 
St. Bartholomew’s, for in the out-patients’ consulting-rooms of the 
London hospitals men necessarily give and take the naked truth. 
No!—he should go to Harley Street and be told only as much 
or as little as I thought fit for him to hear. And I, on my part, 
would learn the tactics I should employ to avert the defeat I 
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dreaded. As for Soames, he must know nothing; he must be 
encouraged to work on serenely, evenly. Then I spoke. 

‘Yes, you look run down and seedy,’ I said. ‘ You must come 
with me to see Hervington. He'll soon patch you up.’ 

Soames shook his head with a weary smile. 

‘A two-guinea man !’ 

‘Yes, but not in your case. He’s a friend of mine.’ 

Soames raised objections, but I had my way, and afterwards 
we went on to talk about the book. He dwelt upon it lovingly. 
The plot ran straightly on to an artistic inevitable conclusion. 
The architecture was perfect ; there remained only the building, 
the carrying out of a superlative design. I set my heart upon its 
accomplishment. I counted up the time requisite for the purpose. 
The man’s hollow temples, his luminous eyes, the sharp flush of 
wasting fever that foreruns the end, the shining skin upon his 
hands, all pointed to an early rest from labour. And there was still 
half of his work to be done, to grow out from that dying brain ! 

I scribbled a line to Hervington. And all night long I tossed 
upon my bed trying to find answers to unanswerable problems. 
For I alone in the length and breadth of the land knew, and knew 
for certain, that under the cracked and stained ceiling of the 
third-floor back there lay a man whose name, unless a blind fate 
intervened, should go down in fame from generation to generation. 

The next morning broke windy and squalid, with a small driving 
rain. By the second post I had a note from Hervington, and I 
wired to Soames at his place of business to meet me in Harley 
Street at 6.30. I was careful to arrive ten minutes earlier to secure 
my premonitory word with Hervington. I told him of my de- 
spairing hopes, and I begged him to do me the favour of lying to 
Phinehas Soames, lest tumultuous thoughts should drive that 
wondrous conception from his brain. 

Then Soames arrived, and I saw the slight twist of the jaw 
with which Hervington walked behind his chair to fetch some 
instrument. The examination was short but exhaustive. Then 
Hervington made some excuse to take Soames away into another 
room. 

He came back to me and sat down before his desk. 

‘It’s not the least use. I can’t do anything for him,’ he said. 

‘What—no chance?’ 

‘Why, yes, chance always, I suppose. But.no probability, no 
possibility, that I can see.’ 
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‘ How long do you give him ?’ I inquired feverishly. 
‘I give him three weeks at the furthest. But he may snuff 
out going home. What’s his daily work besides this you speak 
of ?’ 

‘He’s a clerk in the City.’ 

‘From nine to six in this weather? He'll die to-morrow.’ 

‘I'll stop the clerking, of course. And then ?’ 

‘Luck! Nothing else can give you the time you say is 
wanted.’ 

‘Will you write him a note certifying that he isn’t fit to 
work—that he won't be fit to go back to the office for a month to 
come ?’ I asked. 

‘No. I'll tell him how it is! He’d better be prepared.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t! TI’ll take care of all that! Write 
him a certificate. He won’t be able to work for a month, and 
afterwards 7 . 

‘There won’t be any afterwards—as you know,’ said Hervington 
very slowly, his eyes fixed upon me. 

‘T'll take the responsibility then ; I know what he would choose 
if the choice could be given him, and I'll take the responsibility. 
But cheer him! At all risks, cheer him! And you might drop 
in of an evening some time and see how he’s getting on.’ 

So it was done. I took Soames home in a cab and began my 
course of vital economy. 





IIT. 


THE winter rolled on in fog and penetrating bleakness. Soames 
lived in his work, but daily doing less and less. Then many 
doubts assailed me. The cause of art, the enrichment of the ages, 
were fine abstractions, but Phinehas as a human unit had separate 
and individual rights. Death was visibly creeping upon him ; 
dare I any longer keep silence? In the grey forenoons, as I 
watched him write, I answered, Yes ; but through the long nights, 
I doubted. Yet, after all, notwithstanding my wavering mind 
and uneasy conscience, I kept silence. 

All the while Soames did not seem to guess that he was 
steadily failing. He laboured on with a pathetic eagerness, 
feverishly, triumphantly. And towards the close of the second 
week page 400 was written, and he was within measurable 
distance of the end. I began to believe that I had outwitted Death. 
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December had broken in snow, but later this again gave place 
to clammy fogs. It was on one of these blighting, unwholesome 
days that Phinehas Soames swooned at his writing-table. I was 
with him, I carried him to the couch, and where my hand fell 
upon him he was growing cold. The next thing I remember I 
was in the street hastening for a doctor, the nearest to be found. 
I saw the gleam of a wet doorplate, and found its owner at home. 
Half-a-dozen people were waiting to see him, but I knew no 
necessity save Soames’s that night. I dragged him away with 
me and told him something of the case as we hurried round. 

He took the pipe-stem wrist in his fingers and looked down 
on the face of the sick man with its pinched nostrils. In that 
moment I tasted the bitterness of defeat. 

An hour later, he stood with me in the hall. 

‘I wish I could say anything more cheerful,’ he said sym- 
pathetically. ‘He has pulled through for the time, but he will 
probably die in the night. It’s no manner of use sending for me, 
I can’t do anything. When a house is rotten, it fallsin. Same 
way with the human body. In his case, poor chap, there will be 
no pain, he will pass away in his sleep, most likely.’ 

The good fat little man wrung my hand. To him it was only 
a life to be saved if skill and attendance could save it. But he 
could not guess what another seven days might mean to Soames, 
to me, and to the world! 

Going up the dusty staircase I suddenly remembered that 
even if Phinehas Soames never wrote another word, my fight with 
Death must end in a draw, and that in my favour! The book 
lacked only fifty pages. Ah, but those fifty pages! In their 
creator’s hands the tangled web would fall of itself to a consum- 
mate conclusion. One more week—for Soames worked fast and— 
and then ! 

I even began to wonder what welcome it would meet, this book 
of human revelation. And I laughed. I imagined what would 
be said of it. Such a book must compel the blessing and cursing 
that men call criticism, and which after all is not the last word. I 
asked myself whether it were even a factor in the judgment of 
the public. At all events, I knew it was not the ultimate verdict 
that assigns to every man his own appointed place. 

I passed the night beside Soames. I listened in the quiet 
hours to his laboured breathing, and feared it might cease and he 
be far away over the Border of Life before I knew. It was about 
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two o’clock when he woke up calling weakly. He recognised me 
with a touching gratitude. 

‘This is good of you!’ he gasped. Phinehas was always 
humble and always grateful. His genius he seemed to look upon 
as a thing apart from himself. He was proud of his powers with 
an entirely impersonal pride. His mission was to beautify a niche 
in the great Temple, but the materials had been put into his 
hands, his task was but to use them. A noble spirit, pitifully out 
of keeping with the manner of its incarnation. He had hungered 
for love, he was worthy of the rarest love, yet his lot had been 
always isolation and often contempt. Surely there is compensa- 
tion somewhere for such as he! 

I gave him food and wine as the doctor had arranged, and he 
wandered into talk about his book. 

‘Ts it good ?—Is it worth the paper it is written on ?—When 
I get well I will read it and judge better perhaps. NowI am full 
of doubts. I have meant so much; how far have I said it ?’ 

I cheered him. From the depth and strength of my own 
convictions I drew the power of showing him how great a thing 
it was that he had done. The defined patch of red grew slowly 
back into his thin cheek. He tried to raise himself and fell back. 

‘I feel how the end should run. I see it! Let me write!’ 

He was panting and coughing. I laid him back comfortably 
among his pillows and begged him to rest. 

‘I can’t, I can’t! It bursts my brain! Let me write!’ 

I seized pen and paper and bade him dictate. The words 
came with difficulty at first, but by-and-by my pen flew on to his 
low, pauseless speech, and as sheet after sheet fluttered to the 
floor, my hand closed tighter upon the certainty of victory. 

The hour of dawn had come without light and saddened by 
slashing rain, when, after the last sentence, I wrote the word 
‘Finis’ to Phinehas Soames’s masterpiece, and its dying author 
slept. 

It was nine o’clock when the doctor came again. He stared 
at me and sent me to bed, saying he would remain with the 
patient for a time. 

I went, and I fell asleep with that delicious abandonment of 
repose known only to those who have fought a long and winning 
battle and rest afterwards. 

Before I saw Phinehas Soames again a nurse had come to 
attend upon him, and my watching was no longer needed, 
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‘ He’s anxious about ways and means,’ said the doctor, ‘ but he 
says he has 25/., which will pay for all the nursing he’ll ever see 
—though I didn’t tell him so—and carve his name handsomely 
on his tombstone for him too. He’s rallied wonderfully, like a 
man who has had good news?’ he peered up at me questioningly, 

“So he has!’ I said. 

During the afternoon, as Soames was still sleeping satisfactorily, 
I went out and walked towards the river. The sullen rain had 
turned to unstirring fog again, under which the water crept 
heavily as if oppressed by its weight. People emerged from the 
recesses of the mist like phantoms and slid out of sight again. 
But I passed through them with my heart leaping. To me 
belonged the praise of tearing the last flower of Phinehas Soames’s 
genius from the very fingers of Death! 

From the river I turned up into the Strand, and loitered 
under the blank drab faces of the great publishing houses with a 
secret triumph. For there was not one of them but would have 
been proud to help in doing what I, an unconsidered item, had 
succeeded in bringing to the desired issue. 

I cast about in my mind as to which of them should have the 
honour of publishing the book, of laying it before the world. The 
paper making me Soames’s literary executor crackled in my 
pocket. I passed on from street to street, and the names that we 
read on the backs of books frowned at me, and I laughed up at 
them, for I was about to give to the human race a gift that would 
live on when I and the names that glared down at me, and even 
the houses on which they were written, should have been long 
forgotten. 

I felt I had lived, indeed! I saw that Fate and Luck and the 
thousand hazards which mould the life of man had been my 
friends and allies, and I pitied Death in the hour of his defeat and 
of my victory. 

Thereafter I took the red ’bus home. 

The nurse came out on the landing to meet me. 

‘I am glad you have returned. He has not half an hour,’ she 
said. 

I knew it must have come soon, that last half-hour, yet this 
startled me. 

Then I had won by the fragment of a day only! I followed 
her into the room. 

Phinehas Soames lay back smiling among his pillows, the 
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wonderful eyes scarcely less brilliant than when first I saw 
them. 

He greeted me as if he had been impatient for my coming. 

‘When I am well again,’ he began at once, his eyes beaming, 
‘T’ll write another book. You see I had to be true to my model.’ 

‘The book is a splendid book!’ I replied. 

‘Was !’ said he in a thin, exultant voice. ‘Was! My next 
must be better—an advance. I hardly had the courage to do it ! 
It went hard to say the word, but it’s done now, and the nurse 
burnt the manuscript!’ 

I turned my stricken face away from him lest he should see 
all that was written there. On the hearth, in little curling heaps, 
lay all that was left of the book I had battled for with so much of 
passion. Jor a long time past nothing had seemed worth while 
to me in comparison with its completion. And now—Death I 
had conquered, but Fate had conquered me! 

Perhaps some shadow of my despair touched Soames, 

‘You see,’ he went on behind me in faint encouragement, 
‘that French author burnt at the least three of his books—more, 
I believe. And I can so easily write another when I’m well.’ 

Making some excuse, I hurried from the room to intercept the 
doctor on the landing. I told him the whole story. There 
appeared to be but one thing left that I could do for Phinehas 
Soames. Now I must do for his sake what I had done before for 
my own—no, not for my own, but in the hope of adding to the 
immortal heritage of mankind. 

‘Don’t let him know that he cannot recover. For Heaven’s 
sake let him die happy, deluded !’ I said. 

The doctor nodded silently and went in. 

The next day I took my last look at the dead face of Phinehas 
Soames. He had passed from sleep to sleep. I knew I looked 
upon ashes—the ashes of a human sacrifice; but the flame that 
had come down upon the altar to consume it was divine. 

The nurse was standing beside the bed. VaguelyI transferred 
my attention to her hands. They were red and coarse, and I 
thought mournfully that Tate sometimes works through most 
unworthy tools. 

Somewhere in his histories Mahan speaks of the bitterness of 
a fruitless victory. What is it? I know. 

E, AND H, HERON, 
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THE FIRST LADY NOVELIST. 


THE first woman who lived by her pen in England was the 
notorious Aphra Behn. She was at once a power and a portent 
during the latter end of the seventeenth century. 

Before her, the only two callings open to women were house- 
wifery and witchcraft. She, after some experience of foreign 
countries and intercourse with all sorts and conditions of people, 
dared to enter the literary arena, and set at naught the usually 
accepted doctrine that only men had a right of monopoly there. 
She struck out no original ideas ; her great ambition was to write 
as like a man as possible. In this she succeeded, for some of her 
plays equal in coarseness anything that Wycherley or Farquhar 
produced. In the epilogue to her comedy of ‘ Sir Patient Fancy’ 
she gives vent to the following outburst, which seems to belong 
rather to the nineteenth than to the seventeenth century : 

We'll let you see, whate’er besides we do, 
How artfully we copy some of you; 


And if you’re drawn to th’ Life, pray, tell me, then, 
Why Women should not write as well as Men ? 


The public applauded her daring, and laughed at her wit, and 
in spite of her immorality she was granted the supreme honour 
of a grave in Westminster Abbey, an honour not given to George 
Eliot or Jane Austen. She wrote down to her audiences, and in 
reading her plays some allowances must be made for the corrupt 
age in which she lived. She was continually in contact with the 
licentious Cavaliers and wild-bloods of Charles II.’s infamous 
court. She copied what she saw and heard; she never rose 
above her surroundings ; she had no ideals. 

One advantage she certainly has—she is always outspoken, 
never suggestive, as some of our lady novelists are. With her, a 
spade is always a spade. Along with her frankness, she is deeply 
sentimental. Love is the be-all and the end-all of her aspirations 
and her thoughts. Sir Walter Scott tells us that a grand-aunt 
of his, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, who lived to a very advanced age, 
asked him if he had ever seen Mrs. Behn’s novels. He confessed 
the charge, but hinted that she would like neither the manners 
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nor the language, which approached too near that of Charles II.’s 
time to be quite proper reading. 

‘Nevertheless,’ said the good old lady, ‘I remember them 
being so much admired, and being so much interested in them 
myself, that I wish to look at them again.’ 

To hear was to obey; so Mrs. Aphra Behn, curiously sealed 
up, with ‘ private and confidential’ on the packet, was sent to the 
gay old grand-aunt. ‘The next time,’ says Sir Walter, ‘I saw 
her afterwards, she gave me back Aphra, properly wrapped up, 
with nearly these words: “Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn; 
and if you will take my advice, put her in the fire, for I found it 
impossible to get through the very first novel. But is it not,” she 
said, ‘“‘a very odd thing that I, an old woman of eighty and 
upwards, sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book which, 
sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud for the amusement of 
large circles consisting of the first and most creditable society in 
London ?”’ 

Sir Walter Scott puts this change down to the gradual im- 
provement of the national taste and delicacy. Alas! what would 
he say now? In comparison with ‘ Keynotes,’ ‘ Oroonoko’ seems 
very mild reading indeed. About Aphra or Aphara Behn’s early 
history, there is some uncertainty. Canterbury was the town 
usually given as her birthplace; but quite recently her baptismal 
register was discovered at Wye, which gives the date of her 
baptism as July 10, 1640, and the names of her parents, Amy 
and John Johnson. John Johnson’s calling is said to have been 
that of a barber. This humble origin is quite at variance with 
the account given in the memoir by ‘one of her own sex,’ which 
is prefixed to Aphra Behn’s works. Here we are told that her 
father was a man of property. One thing is certain, that a rela- 
tion whom Aphra, or Ayfara, called her father, was nominated 
Lieutenant-General of thirty-six islands, besides the province of 
Surinam, then in the possession of the English. He set off for 
the West Indies with all his family when sprightly little Aphra 
was a child. During the voyage he died, and the family settled 
on their arrival at the best house in Surinam, a place called 
St. John’s Hill. In Aphra Behn’s novel of ‘ Oroonoko,’ she gives 
a description of it, which is worth quoting as a specimen of her 
style, not remarkable for elegance or ease. ‘It stood on a vast 
rock of white marble, at the foot of which the river ran a vast 
depth down; the little waves still dashing and washing the faot 
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of this rock, made the softest murmurs and purlings in the world, 
The opposite bank was adorned with such vast quantities of 
different flowers, eternally blowing, and every day and hour, new, 
fenced behind with lofty trees of a thousand rare forms and 
colours, that the prospect was the most: ravishing that fancy can 
create. On the edge of this white rock, towards the river, was a 
walk or grove of orange and lemon trees, about half the length of 
the Mall, whose flowery and fruit-bearing branches met at the 
top, and hindered the sun, whose rays are very fierce there, from 
entering into the grove, and the cool air that came from the river 
made it not only fit to entertain people in, but refreshed the 
sweet blossoms, and made it always sweet and charming, and sure 
the whole globe of the world cannot show so delightful a place 
as this grove was; and ’tis a marvel to see how such vast trees, as 
big as English oaks, could take footing on so solid a rock; but 
all things there are rare, delightful, and wonderful.’ The candles 
were made of such aromatic substances that as they burned they 
cast perfumes around. The very meat, especially that ‘of a 
little beast called an armadillo,’ perfumed the whole room. 

During her stay at Surinam, the sprightly Aphra made the 
acquaintance of two Indians of royal birth—Oroonoko and 
Imoinda. Their devotion to each other, their captivity as slaves, 
Oroonoko’s attempt to escape with his bride, which led to a severe 
flogging, after which his wounds were rubbed with red pepper to 
aggravate the pain, all made a deep impression on the young 
English girl, and when Oroonoko killed his beloved Imoinda in 
order to save her from falling into the hands of his persecutors, 
this seemed a love-story ready made. 

When Surinam was ceded to the Dutch, Aphra Johnson 
returned to England. It was about the year 1658. The reign of 
the Merry Monarch had not yet begun, but the revolt from extreme 
Puritanism had already set in, and Roundheads were at a discount. 
In two years the eventful May 29th dawned, and the second 
Charles inaugurated an era of corruption and misrule, in which 
this girl of twenty played her part only too well. Soon after her 
return to England she was married to Mr. Behn, a rich merchant 
of Dutch extraction, and by her marriage she gained an entrance 
to the court of Charles II., when it was in the first exuberance of 
life and gaiety. 

It is interesting to call up a picture of the meeting between 
Charles II, and Aphra Behn at Whitehall. He stood the centre 
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of a group of wigged and jewelled Cavaliers, his plain, harsh fea- 
tures lit up by his brilliant eyes, and set off by the gloss of satin, 
the glamour of pearls, the radiance of rich-hued velvets, and the 
softness of falling lace. He was all animation, for the King was 
enjoying his own again. He saw that the graceful, comely woman 
before him was quite different from the pretty, simpering simple- 
tons who had no ideas beyond lap-dogs and cards. Aphra Behn’s 
worst feature was her thick broad nose, a cogitative nose, which, 
though it denoted talent, also showed a want of refinement, a 
want which her writings abundantly proved. Her eyes were 
bright, and she had an abundance of brown curling hair, which 
was parted on her temples, and fell in long ringlets on her neck. 
There was audacity, sarcasm, scorn in her face. As Hero said of 
Beatrice— Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 

Misprising what they look on. 


One of her greatest attractions was her power of conversation : 
she could be witty and versatile, lively and amusing. When Charles 
asked her about Surinam, she described the magnificent trees, the 
many-coloured stones, and the brilliant hues of the flowers so 
agreeably that he listened with the deepest attention. When 
she went on to relate the story of Oroonoko—the black Apollo— 
and his love for the ill-fated Imoinda, she told it with such force 
and pathos that Charles advised her to write it down, which 
she did. 

‘Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave,’ on its publication many 
years afterwards, became widely read, and was converted into a 
tragedy by Southerne. It can scarcely be called a novel. Itisa 
book of travels; a biography. Aphra Behn was an eye-witness of 
a great part of it, and what she did not see she heard from the 
mouth of the chief actor in the history, the hero himself. 

Though there is coarseness in some of the descriptions, the 
drift of the book is good—it illustrates the devotion of an Indian 
prince to the one woman who has gained possession of his heart. 
He is faithful to her even to death, and she to him. 

Very little is known of Aphra Behn’s married life. Her 
ausband, who did not leave her much of his riches, died about 
1666. Charles II., who was gifted with a keen insight into cha- 
racter, had perceived her ability and zeal, and resolved to send 
her as a female spy to Holland. Well pleased with the commis- 
sion, she settled herself at Antwerp. She owns that she was of a 
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passionate and susceptible temperament, and she soon attracted 
the attention of two admirers: one a man of thirty-two, Albert or 
Van der Aalbert of Utrecht, the other a stout, elephantine elderly 
Dutchman called Van Bruin. Albert, in a moment of indiscre- 
tion, confided to Aphra Behn an important State secret—that 
Cornelius de Witt was intending to send a Dutch fleet up the 
Thames, under the command of De Ruyter. This secret was 
immediately communicated by Aphra Behn to the authorities in 
England, who treated it with scorn and ridicule. Her satisfaction 
was great when the information she had given turned out to be abso- 
lutely correct. She seems to have been badly rewarded for her 
services to the King, and amused herself by the society which 
surrounded her. Her rich and elderly admirer, Van Bruin, wrote 
to her as his ‘most transcendent charmer,’ and she answered him 
in a railing epistle, which begins: ‘ Extraordinary Sir, I received 
your extraordinary epistle, which has had extraordinary effects. 
. . . Have you reflected on the sad consequences of declaring 
yourself a lover ?’ 

Albert of Utrecht she promised to marry on her return to 
England. He was preparing for his journey, when he died of 
fever at Amsterdam. ‘ Astrea,’ as she is often called by her bio- 
grapher, proceeded on her ‘journey to Ostend and Dunkirk, and 
took ship for England. On the voyage a singular apparition 
appeared to the crew and passengers. First seen through glasses, 
the vision came nearer and nearer. It is described as a four- 
square floor of various coloured marbles, from which ascended 
rows of fluted and twisted pillars, embossed round with climbing 
vines and waving streamers. Upon the pillars, a hundred little 
Cupids clambered with fluttering wings. This strange apparition 
came almost near enough for the passengers in the ship to step 
on to it, then it suddenly vanished. A violent storm followed, 
the ship was driven on the rocks, and was split to pieces in sight 
of land. The passengers were landed by the help of boats, and 
Aphra Behn arrived safe and sound in London. The rest of her 
life, says her anonymous biographer, was devoted to pleasure and 
poetry, but certainly there was a great deal of hard work as well. 
French she knew thoroughly. Her first attempt at a tragedy 
in verse, ‘ The Young King,’ was taken from the French novel of 
La Calprenéde, but she could not get either a manager or a pub- 
lisher to bring it out. Among her friends was a barrister, of an 
old Flintshire family, Edward Ravenscroft, who had given up the 
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ed law to write, or rather compile plays, for he thoroughly understood 
or the art of borrowing ideas from others. Partly through his influ- 
ly ence, Aphra Behn got her play of ‘ The Forced Marriage, or the 
e- Jealous Bridegroom,’ brought out at the Duke’s Theatre in 1671. 
at The cast was a very good one, Betterton took the principal part 
ne of Alcippus, and Mrs, Betterton that of Erminia, who is supposed 
Ag to bestrangled by Alcippus’s garter, but comes to life again in the 
in last act. This is one of the least objectionable of the ‘ingenious 
n Mrs. Behn’s plays,’ and the Echo song shows her lyric capacity : 

as Amintas, that true-hearted swain, 

ar Upon a river’s bank was laid, 


h Where to the pitying streams he did complain 
e Of Sylvia, that false charming maid ; 
But she was still regardless of his pain. 
n Oh, faithless Sylvia! would he cry, 
d And what he said the Echoes would reply : 
: Be kind or else I die, E. I die, 
, Be kind or else I die, E. I die! &c., &c. 


Otway, who was then a boy from college, took the part of the 
’ king, and made his first and last appearance on the stage. 
f One of the best: of Aphra Behn’s plays, ‘Abdalazer, or the 
: Moor’s Revenge,’ was acted at the Duke’s Theatre late in the year 
1676, and published in 1677. It may indeed be called a tragedy, 
as four of the principal characters meet with violent deaths. This 
play opens with what Swinburne calls ‘that melodious and 
magnificent song,’ ‘Love in fantastic triumph sat.’ In 1676 
another play, ‘The Rover,’ was brought out and patronised by the 
Duke of York. It was supposed to be written by a man, 
and awakened much curiosity. At the present day it is dull 
reading. Aphra Behn has none of Susanna Centlivre’s faculty 
for inventing amusing situations, and even her dialogue sometimes 
drags. ‘The Dutch Lover,’ one of her earlier plays, is elaborately 
feeble, and ‘ Sir Patient Fancy’ is coarse without being amusing. 
She had little sense of true comedy—her characters are either 
licentious rakes or pompous fools. Some of her scenes were too 
revolting to be acted, even in the days of the Second Charles. 
Her political comédies, ‘ The Roundheads’ and ‘ The City Heiress,’ 
were well received by packed Tory audiences, but ‘The Amorous 
Prince’ and ‘The Town Fop’ were never acted ; it was fortunate 
that they were not, both for Aphra Behn and the play-going world. 
What Aphra Behn, the real woman, actually was, we see better by 
her love letters to a certain Lycidas than by any of her published 
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works, She seems to have been frantically in love with him, 
She calls him ‘ her soul’s delight,’ ‘ her only dear delight and joy 
of her life,’ ‘her charming unkind.’ ‘My soul is formed of no 
other material than love,’ she writes, ‘and all that soul of love 
was formed for my dear faithless Lycidas. I know not to what 
degree I love you, let it suffice I do most passionately, and have no 
thoughts of any other man while I have life. No! reproach me, 
defame me, lampoon me, curse me, and kill me when I do, 
and let heaven do so, too!’ Lycidas does not seem to be all that 
‘Astrea’ wishes. He fails to come when she expects him, and 
she reproaches him bitterly for his faithlessness and inconstancy, 
In her poems we see many traces of that strong vein of senti- 
ment which ran through her intellect like astreak of silver. Her 
life was not a long one. She died at the age of 49. Her death 
was brought on, it is said, through want of skill on the part of 
her physicians. On the grey marble slab over her grave in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey is the following inscription : 


MRS. APHRA BEHN 
Died April 16 
1689, 


Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence enough against mortalitie. 


Aphra Behn is said to have introduced milk-punch into 
England. She brought the secret of making it with her from 
Holland, and probably regaled Dryden, Southerne, and other wits 
and poets on it when they went to supper at her house. Her 
plays are much more objectionable than her novels. The drift of 
her earlier novels is not against morality, though they often offend 
from want of taste. 

‘The Fair Jilt’ is a portrait, probably drawn from life, of an 
unprincipled woman who stops at nothing to gain her ends. 
She is held up, not as a pattern, but as an object of contempt. 
The style of ‘The Fair Jilt’ is much less stilted than that of 
‘Oroonoko,’ and some passages rise to eloquence. For instance: 
‘As love is the most noble and divine passion of the soul, so it is 
that to which we may justly attribute all the real satisfaction of 
life, and without it man is unfinished and unhappy. There are 
a thousand things to be said of the advantages this generous 
passion brings to those whose hearts are capable of receiving its 
soft impressions, for tis not every one that can be sensible of its 
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tender touches. How many examples from history and observa- 
tion could I give of its wondrous power! How many idiots has 
it made wise! How many home-bred ’squires accomplished ! 
How many cowards brave! There is no sort of mankind on whom 
it cannot work some change and miracle, if it be a noble, well- 
grounded passion, except on the fop of fashion, the hardened fop, 
so often wounded but never reclaimed.’ 

‘The Lover’s Watch, or the Art of Making Love,’ is a curious 
specimen of Aphra Behn’s writings. At each hour of the day and 
night Iris writes to Damon, and Damon to Iris. Very prettily 
expressed some of these letters are. In one of them Charles II. 
is addressed in terms before which all other panegyrics must pale 
their ineffectual fires. He is called ‘the darling of Mars, the 
delight of heaven and the joy of earth, great, pious, stedfast, just 
and brave, dispensing mercy all around, soft and forgiving as a god.’ 
He is invoked as a ‘saving angel who preserved the land, stopped 
the dire plague, and calmed the wild fears of a distracted world !’ 

Injustice to the weak rouses Aphra Behn’s fiercest indignation. 
She has a womanly compassion for anyone that is oppressed. As 
Mr. Swinburne has pointed out, ‘ Oroonoko’ is one feverish and 
impassioned protest against cruelty and tyranny. Her friend, 
‘one of her own sex,’ says, ‘she was of a generous, humane 
disposition, very serviceable to her friends in all that was 
in her power, and would sooner forgive an injury than do 
one. She had wit, humour, good nature, and judgment. She 
was mistress of all the pleasing arts of conversation. She was a 
woman of sense, and consequently a lover of pleasure (!) For my 
own part I knew her intimately, and never saw anything unbe- 
coming the modesty of her sex, though more gay and free than 
the folly of the precise will allow.’ 

Such was a contemporary verdict on Aphra Behn. The 
whirligig of time soon revolved, and for two centuries her name 
has been a byword of reproach. Few readers, even well versed in 
English literature, have ever glanced at one of her books. Had 
she lived in the present day, she would probably have met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Her coarseness would have been 
pruned down to suit the taste of the age, she would have been 
interviewed and imitated, and her portrait would have adorned 
every society journal. As it is, she is dismissed with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and the exclamation ‘ Who was she ?’ 
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ROSAS. 


For extraordinary, incredible, diabolical wickedness the name 
of Rosas has become a proverb in South America. It is barely 
twenty years since he died; yet when the people of the River 
Plate speak of him, we seem to be hearing of some half-mad 
Ethiopian sultan, or hero of the ‘Arabian Nights’; a creature of 
other clay than ordinary men; a being half-devilish, half-divine, 
slavishly worshipped by all, capricious, vindictive, ruthless, slaying 
in the dark by some mysterious power his enemies, his refractory 
slaves, and even those who dreaded and hated in silence; not to 
be caught unawares, proof against plots, free from ordinary human 
infirmities, knowing neither fatigue nor fear; violent too, and 
fantastic, striking astonishment and a kind of superstitious dread 
by his mad freaks, his dangerous banter, and his fits of savage 
generosity or cruelty. 

Such is the Rosas of popular tradition ; nor does the picture so 
‘drawn seem exaggerated in the light of authentic records. But 
Rosas was more than this; he it was who gave the first real 
solid Government to a young nation which numbers to-day four 
million souls, and has the largest city of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere for its capital. He practically secured internal peace— 
with brief interruptions—to a country torn by incessant revolu- 
tion and civil war. He was the creator of the Argentine Con- 
federation—by force, perhaps ; but force was the order of the day ; 
and he arose from among a crowd of caudillos, party-chiefs, half- 
soldiers, half-brigands, mostly as despotic in spirit, as regardless 
of law and restraint, as contemptuous of human life as Rosas him- 
self. To him more than to anyone it is due that Argentina is one 
country instead of containing half-a-dozen rival and discordant 
Republics. 

Juan Manuel Rosas was born in 1797—just a century ago—of 
an old Spanish stock on both sides. He was a mere child when 
the English attacked and took Buenos Aires; yet he seems to 
have earned credit in the fight which ended in the defeat and 
capitulation of the British. 

In 1808, in order to learn ‘camp’ business, he went to live 
on the immense estancias or stock farms which his parents 
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possessed to the south of Buenos Aires; here he threw himself 
into the rough life of the campo, and speedily became the darling 
of the rude Gauchos and even the Indians of the whole district. 
An indomitable domador or horse-tamer, he was the best rider in 
the country, and beat the centaur-gauchos themselves at their 
own feats. With a gold ounce placed under each knee, he would 
let a colt buck under him without displacing the coins; or, going 
at full gallop, he would allow any man to bolear the hind legs of 
his horse, which thereupon fell as if struck dead, while the rider, 
shooting forward over the beast’s head, alighted safely on his feet ; 
or, perched on the post above, he would drop on the back of an 
unbroken stallion escaping from the corral, and ride the terrified 
horse, unsaddled and unbridled, in spite of bucking and plunging, 
until the beast stopped from sheer exhaustion; or sometimes 
he would check the horse in mid-career, bringing him to the 
ground by a stunning blow between the ears from the butt end of 
his rebenque or silver-mounted riding-thong, himself, of course, 
dropping on his feet. 
By this kind of fame, Rosas became a power in the land while 
still a mere boy ; from far and near, the paisanos came to be 
employed on the estancia Atalaya (‘The Watch-tower’) under the 
‘patroncito’—the young master—-and Rosas sowed wheat in order 
to give employment, thus being the first real tillage farmer on a 
large scale in South America. He was a remarkably handsome 
youth of the fair type sometimes seen among northern Spaniards, 
but rare in the River Plate;' in fact this half-Indian Gaucho 
seemed to revert physically to his Gothic ancestors, Although 
from childhood upwards he occasionally indulged in uncontrollable 
fits of savage violence, he seems to have been a person of singular 
personal charm and power of captivating. He even acquired 
great influence over the Indians, and made a treaty of friendship 
with the famous Cacique Negro, who called himself the brother of 
Rosas, and gave to the latter the title of Cacique Blanco or White 
Chief on account of the number of his peons and followers, and 
his influence over them. Assassins and other fugitives from 
justice were received and protected by Rosas, nor did any judge 
or official dare to claim them. Meantime he ruled like a little 


1 The Sefiora Manuela Rosas de Terrero, Rosas’ daughter, said to a friend of 
mine, pointing to her father’s portrait: ‘They say my father was bad, but how 
could he be bad, with that face?’ It was often said that he looked like an 
Englishman, 
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king, inflicting severe punishments on delinquents and drunkards, 
punishments to which the paisanos submitted without complaint, 
in spite of their savage spirit and propensity to the knife. On 
the other hand, every festive occasion, every return of the young 
patron from a visit to town, was celebrated by fiestas and dances 
lasting two or three days, when a dozen or twenty oxen were 
roasted in their hides, and Rosas of course always won the palm 
in the dance and in improvisations on the guitar. 

At the age of eighteen, this independent young gentleman, 
hearing that his management was called in question, promptly 
resigned his charge, returned to his parents all their gifts, and 
thenceforth was only on visiting terms with them, declining all 
pecuniary aid. After travelling hundreds of miles to inspect the 
land on both sides of the river Plate, he returned to his native 
province of Buenos Aires, and worked for a time as a ¢ropero or cattle 
dealer, collecting a ‘troop’ of cattle from various estancias and 
driving them to the capital for sale—an employment which 
evidently gave him valuable experience and knowledge of the 
country. Next he joined a partner, who supplied the capital, in 
order to establish a saladero or establishment for the killing and 
salting of meat for exportation to Brazil and Cuba; he was a 
pioneer in this kind of enterprise, which is now an immense 
industry in the River Plate. However, the saladeros were pre- 
sently closed by order of the Government, on the plea that they 
were draining the country of stock; and Rosas, buying land, 
established himself as an estancievo or stock-farmer, in the year 
1817, at Guardia del Monte, on the Indian frontier, as it then 
was, about a hundred and fifty miles to the south of Buenos Aires. 
In spite of his youth—he was now twenty years old—Rosas 
speedily became, as at Atalaya, the favourite and the oracle of the 
peasants. He was the leader of the local militia for protection 
against the Indians, and formed the peons of his estancia into a 
mounted guard, known as the Colorados or Reds from the colour of 
their uniform ; the vanguard consisted of friendly Indians. This 
force, whose discipline, efficiency, and devotion were beyond all 
example in those days, was the nucleus of the army which after- 
wards raised Rosas to the seat of Perpetual Dictator. 

Lopez, governor of Santa Fé, was at this time carrying 
incessant raids and depredations into the province of Buenos 
Aires. When war broke out between the two provinces, Rosas 
led 2,000 men to join the defensive army, distinguished himself 
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in the subsequent operations, and finally, by the personal in- 
fluence which he had gained over Lopez, persuaded the latter to 
consent to a treaty, Rosas himself guaranteeing to provide 50,000 
head of cattle which Lopez demanded as the price of peace. 

Meantime, in Buenos Aires itself a civil war had broken out 
between Dorrego the governor in possession and Rodriguez the 
newly elected governor. Rosas declared for the latter, and, in 
conjunction with him, took Buenos Aires by assault and encamped 
his Colorados in the principal square. Rosas was the hero of the 
day, courted by all as the liberator of the capital. His future 
began to be clear, yet for the present he returned to his estancia, 
where more than ever he became the caudillo of the district, 
adding immensely to his prestige by getting up a subscription of 
cattle to make good the losses suffered by the country people 
during the civil war. 

From 1825 to 1828 there was war between Argentina and 
Brazil for the possession of the Banda Oriental—now the 
Uruguayan Republic. Rosas, although chief of a large and 
efficient force, took no part in the war; he lived on his estancia, 
holding the post of captain-general of the cumpaiia, and extending 
his influence among the Indian tribes. He it was who persuaded 
the Indians to forget the cruelty and treachery of Argentine 
governors and remain neutral in the war; he made treaties with 
the most hostile caciques and established a large Indian settle- 
ment on his own land. When an officer came to the south to 
enlist soldiers for the Brazilian war, all his recruits deserted as 
soon as made, to increase the ranks of the private army which 
Rosas was preparing. This policy of peace in time of war was 
probably a deliberate preparation for his subsequent sovereignty. 

His opportunity soon came. In 1828, thanks to the friendly 
mediation of Great Britain, peace was made with Brazil on the 
basis of the independence of Uruguay. There was a cry of 
indignation in Buenos Aires, attempts at revolt, repression, a 
military conspiracy. Finally, Dorrego, the governor, was made 
prisoner by his own troops, who handed him over to his disloyal 
subordinate, General Lavalle. lLavalle had the governor shot on 
the spot. Civil war naturally followed; Rosas, at the head of all 
the south, placing himself nominally under the command of 
Lopez of Santa Fé, attacked and beat Lavalle, cutting him off 
from the capital. A characteristic incident followed. Lavalle one 
night rode out alone into the hostile camp and entered the tent 
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of Rosas. ‘The latter was absent, so Lavalle sat down to wait, 
But he was tired after his midnight ride ; for many nights he had 
slept on the ground, and the sight of a comfortable bed was an 
irresistible temptation ; when Rosas returned to his quarters, he 
found his own bed occupied by the commander of the hostile army 
fast asleep. Lavalle on awakening accepted his enemy’s courteous 
invitation to remain tucked up between the blankets, and in that 
comfortable attitude he arranged terms of peace with Rosas, 
namely, that elections should be held and that both combatants 
should surrender their forces to the governor thus appointed. 

In the ensuing elections Lavalle’s party was victorious, where- 
upon Rosas proceeded to re-assemble his army and threaten the 
capital. To preserve the peace, Lavalle signed a second agree- 
ment, nominating a governor, and then retired into voluntary 
exile at Montevideo. Rosas on the other hand encamped his 
troops in the middle of Buenos Aires; he had in fact conquered 
the capital a second time with his Indians. On December 1, 
1829, he was appointed captain-general and governor of the 
province with extraordinary powers, powers in fact which 
amounted to an absolute dictatorship. Resistance to the new 
government in the northern provinces was put down with un- 
speakable barbarity and cruelty by Quiroga, the ‘Tiger of the 
plains,’ a leader of the most savage Gaucho type and a worthy 
servant of Rosas. The rule of Rosas was soon universally recog- 
nised, and in January 1831 all the provincial governors assented 
to the Fundamental Agreement, which established the Argentine 
Confederation, in fact the nation almost as it exists to-day. Thus 
was accomplished the principal work of Rosas’ life, the union of 
the country, and the inauguration of a period of internal peace 
began to show itself. On the whole this early period from 1829 
to 1833 probably compared favourably with most preceding and, 
indeed, succeeding governments. But already there were signs 
of what was to come; not only did Quiroga commit horrible bar- 
barities in the war which confirmed Rosas’ power in the north, 
but Rosas himself ordered that ten captive officers should be shot. 
However, honours were heaped on the governor by the legis- 
lature; he accepted the title of ‘ Restorer of the Laws,’ by which 
he was thenceforth officially known. Titles implying high mili- 
tary rank he refused, ‘as being a step dangerous to the liberty of 
the people ; for it is not the first time that prodigality of honours 
has impelled men to the seat of tyrants.’ A medal was struck in 
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his honour, and a present was also conferred on him of sixty 
square leagues of land—or 380,000 acres—in whatever district he 
should choose. 

In 1832 Rosas’ term of office expired; he was re-elected 
governor by the Chambers, but absolutely declined the charge, sup- 
porting the nomination of a certain General Balcarce ; meantime he 
obtained a vote of funds for an expedition against the Indians, to 
be commanded by himself. This temporary retirement seems to 
have obeyed deep motives of policy: Rosas wished to show the 
impossibility of any other government, to make himself necessary, 
and at the same time to organise a stronger military force. In 
this expedition he enlisted large numbers of Indian auxiliaries, 
made treaties with many chiefs, promising them government 
rations, and defeated some recalcitrant tribes, liberating 1,700 
Christians who were captives among the Indians. These exploits 
earned him the official title of ‘ Hero of the Desert.’ 

Meantime—as Rosas through his agents took good care— 
things were going exactly as he would have wished in the capital. 
After some months of turbulence and disorder a dissident party, 
consisting in fact of the friends of Rosas, besieged Buenos Aires, 
forced Balcarce to resign, and replaced him temporarily by another 
nonentity, Viamonte. It was time for Rosas to show himself; he 
left a thousand men to guard the southern frontier, and with the 
rest of his army appeared in the neighbourhood of the city. He 
was elected governor con la suma del poder publico—with the 
sum total of public power; four times he declined the honour, 
but at last consented with apparent reluctance: he had in effect 
conquered Buenos Aires for the third time, and established a 
secure monarchy: thenceforward during nineteen years every 
term of office ended in re-election: in fact, until 1852 Rosas was 
the State. 

The dictatorship was inaugurated with those public manifesta- 
tions of rejoicing and adulation which attend the birth of every 
despotism. <A plébiscite was taken, and only eight votes were 
given against Rosas ; out of forty deputies thirty-six voted in his 
favour. All classes and corporations vied in forming ‘ guards of 
honour’ to attend his person: each took its turn, the guard of 
citizens, the guard of officers of the desert expedition, of militia 
officers, of merchants, of farmers. The portrait of Rosas was 
paraded in a triumphal car through the streets amidst popular 
ovation ; it was hung in every theatre and over the high altar in 
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every church. Festivals were held in every camp town and even 
in the Indian tents in honour of the dictator, and the peasant who 
owned a portrait of the hero was a lucky man, courted by all his 
neighbours for a loan of the precious object to be hung in the 
place of honour at some dance. 

The dictator himself set to work to organise and improve the 
public service; taxes were reduced and peculation checked; in 
fact, Rosas rigorously suppressed in others that mis-handling of 
public money which is the bane of South American politics, and 
even in his own person he compares favourably in this respect with 
most American dictators. Two of his measures raise a smile: he 
decreed the abolition for ever of the penalty of confiscation of 
goods, and he gave permission to the Jesuits to enter the country, 
and open schools, The latter measure was part of a plan to secure 
his position with the rising generation by getting control over 
education, just as he appointed partisans of his own to be masters 
in all the elementary schools. The Jesuits, however, proved re- 
fractory, and in 1843 they were summarily banished. 

But to return to 1832. Before long, the tendency of the 
Government became more manifest; many public functionaries 
were dismissed ‘as not being faithfully addicted to the national 
cause of federation’; and suspected Unitarios (the anti-Rosista 
party) were forced to serve as soldiers without pay. It was a 
treasonable offence for man or woman to appear in public without 
a badge of scarlet, the Rosista colour. 

But it required opposition to bring out the full savagery of 
Rosas. In 1835 intrigues against him went on in Montevideo, 
and Lavalle returning to Argentina began to organise resistance 
in the interior provinces; in 1838 a French squadron blockaded 
Buenos Aires to support a claim of exemption from military service 
for Frenchmen resident in the city; at the same time Don 
Prudencio Rosas, the dictator’s brother, who held the office of 
governor of the campaiia, was provoking disaffection among the 
rural population by systematic injustice and extortion. At last, 
in 1839, a conspiracy was formed against the dictator in the capital 
and in the south of the province of Buenos Aires; one of the 
conspirators informed the Government, and Colonel Maza, the 
leader of the movement, who had been a devoted Rosista, was 
seized and shot by order of the dictator. The tragedy which fol- 
lowed is characteristic of the times, Maza’s father was President 
of the House of Deputies; distracted by terror and distress at his 
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son’s fate, he betook himself to his private room in the Parliament 
House, where he proceeded to write out a resignation of his post, 
immediately afterwards tearing up the paper in nervous indecision. 
But neither his high office nor the parliamentary precincts pro- 
tected him; half-a-dozen ruffians, wrapped in ponchos,’ entered 
the room and stabbed him to death before the eyes of his secretary. 
No inquiry was held as to the murder of the President of the 
Legislature. 

The peasants of the south, Rosas’ own country, flew to arms 
on hearing of the fate of their leader in the capital; they were 
crushed without difficulty, but discontent was not crushed. 
Lavalle formed another army in the north and advanced within 
seven leagues of Buenos Aires; he was induced to retire by a 
stratagem of Rosas. In 1841 Indarte Rivera, a well-known anti- 
Rosista who had fled to Montevideo, published there an article 
with the title: ‘It is a meritorious action to kill Rosas.” In the 
same year an infernal machine was sent to the tyrant from Monte- 
video, purporting to be a presentation collection of historical 
medals; after lying in the dictator’s study for two days, it was 
finally opened by his young daughter Manuela (who is still living 
in London) and a girl friend: fortunately the machinery did 
not act. 

All these things, in addition to the revolt of several northern 
provinces, provoked the spirit of savage and violent cruelty in 
Rosas, A fit instrument of destruction lay ready to his hand in 
the notorious political club commonly known as the Mazorca—a 
name which contains an ugly pun, for Mazorca means a head of 
maize, the badge of the society, whereas mas horca means more 
gallows. This association had been formed to support the govern- 
ment of the restorer of the laws under the title of ‘la Sociedad 
popular Restauradora.’ Originally its members were drawn from 
every class and included many estimable citizens; but in a short 
time the less respectable elements of the society degenerated into 
a gang of authorised assassins. The Mazorca was now let loose 
upon Buenos Aires; assaults upon houses, nocturnal throat- 
cuttings, military executions became daily events ; people whispered 
to one another in the morning, ‘ Last night ten throats were cut, 
or fifteen, or twelve,’ as the case might be; and none dared to 
give burial to these ‘ savage Unitarios’; their bodies were picked 
up by the dustcart and carried away to the common ditch. If any 
man was suspected of being a Unitario, a dozen of the ruffianly 
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Mazorqueros would visit his house at night and first destroy every 
blue object which they saw, blue being the Unitarian colour. If 
the master of the house did not appear, they flogged his wife until 
she was unable to stand, often striking and injuring the children 
too; if the master was at home, either the knife was passed across 
his throat at once, or else he was carried off to the prison or 
barracks to be detained at the pleasure of Rosas, or sometimes to 
be shot without trial; often the victim was caught and stabbed in 
the street, the watchmen encouraging or assisting the assassins ; 
among those murdered there were women and children. Unitarios, 
or those who thought themselves suspected by the Government, 
constantly attempted to escape to Montevideo; but the coast was 
watched by patrols every night, and intending emigrants, if caught, 
were generally decapitated on the spot. One man escaped by 
embarking openly at midday, the hour of siesta. A certain Sal- 
vadores attempted to embark no less than three times; each time 
his companions were caught and killed out of hand, while he 
managed to escape back into Buenos Aires. The Mazorca, on 
visiting his house, failed to find him, and had to content them- 
selves with beating his wife and smashing the furniture. Salva- 
dores was all the while in the cellar, where he lived for twelve 
years, his presence known only to his wife, who brought him food 
at night, and kept the secret even from herchildren. On the day 
of Rosas’ fall a cadaverous white-bearded figure crept from his 
unwholesome hiding-place like a ghost returning from the dead. 
There are naturally many survivors from those times who still re- 
count their recollections of the visits of the Mazorca to their parents. 

In 1840 and again in 1841 Rosas resigned office; on both 
occasions he was re-elected amidst all kinds of adulation, guards 
of honour, civic processions, petitions from towns and parishes 
that he would deign to undertake the government again. In 
1841 he was stronger than ever, so much so that it was actually 
proposed to establish a hereditary monarchy in the person of his 
daughter Manuela. To the outside world he represented the 
nation: Lord Palmerston had spoken of him with recognition and 
respect ; so also the various South American governments, and 
the press of Europe and America. His officers in the north are 
stamping out the last embers of revolt: Oribe defeats Lavalle, 
killing all his prisoners ; Rosas writes to him: ‘God is infinitely 
just ; with lively pleasure I congratulate your Excellency, and in 
your illustrious person the heroic army which you so worthily 
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command.’ Maza, a subordinate of Oribe, also writes: ‘We must 
give no quarter: I now shoot all the savage Unitarians whom I 
catch .. . 1am now marching on Catamarca to strike on the 
head, or the very neck, the savage Unitarian chief Cuba. There 
will be ‘ Violin and Violon' . . . If the savage Unitarios do not 
surrender immediately, all shall fall to the knife.’ Presently the 
same Maza announces the accomplishment of this prediction 
thus: ‘The force of this savage Unitario was more than 600 
men: all are done for, since so I promised to kill them all.’ 

Finally Lavalle, while fleeing towards the Bolivian frontier, 
was killed by a chance shot through a keyhole. Rosas was 
supreme. 

But already the movement was beginning which ended in his 
fall ten years later. His forces invaded Uruguay in 1842; they won 
several victories and besieged Montevideo. The siege lasted nine 
years, and the war brought the odium of the outside world upon 
Rosas. Many strangers, French and English, aided in the defence, 
as well as an Italian legion commanded by Garibaldi. The 
English and T'rench fleets, after a vain attempt at mediation, 
finally in 1843 actively supported the Montevideans; in 1845 
their combined squadrons penetrated into the inland rivers of 
Argentina at the cost of considerable fighting; they captured the 
Argentine fleet which was blockading Montevideo, some of the 
captive ships being put under the command of Garibaldi; they 
even blockaded the Argentine coast, burning the ships in port. 
Thus thrown on his own resources Rosas appealed, not without 
success, to the sentiment of Americanism and hate of the stranger. 
The French admiral threatens to bombard Buenos Aires: Rosas 
replies, ‘For every ball that falls in the town I will hang a 
French resident.’ The bombardment did not take place. 

Meantime the dictator conducted with extraordinary energy 
the little government which defied the squadrons of the two most 
powerful States in the world. The blockade of course paralysed 
commerce and the sources of revenue; but Rosas issued paper 
money and practised the most rigid economy. Ministers and 


1 To play the violin to a person is a playful euphemism in the River Plate for 
cutting his throat. This Maza afterwards bore the nickname of Violin and 
Violon. Years afterwards at a carnival ball in Montevideo a friend of mine 
heard a mask accost Maza thus: ‘Hola, General, have you been playing the 
violin?’ making at the same time the significant gesture of passing the finger 
across the throat, 
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public officials received very moderate salaries, and were expected 
to devote themselves body and soul to their work, and submit 
slavishly to all the humours and caprices of the tyrant, and also 
of the idiotic or boorish jesters by whom he was surrounded. The 
dictator himself was indefatigable, superintended every part of 
the administration, worked day and night indiscriminately without 
fixed hours for sleep or food, eating only once a day, and then of 
the plainest Gaucho fare without wine, giving audience as he 
walked in his garden, rarely appearing in public or indulging in 
other relaxations than the savage horse-play with which he tor- 
mented his guests or the fiendish practical jokes in which heindulged 
his cruelty. On one occasion two Spanish naval officers paid an 
official visit to the Governor, presenting themselves of course in 
full dress uniform: the tyrant by way of affront received them in 
his shirt-sleeves, alleging the heat. Again, Rosas made a bet 
that he would make the dignified and reserved British Minister 
pound the maize for his porridge: when next the said diplomatist 
was seen approaching the house, the Governor ordered his daughter 
Manuelita to stand in the entrance-hall and pound maize in a 
mortar. Mr. Mandeville, on entering, politely took the pestle 
from her hand and relieved her of her labour; at this moment a 
door opened and Rosas appeared surrounded by his creatures. 
The story how the American Dictator made the British Minister 
pound mazamorra for his dinner is one of the historic never-stale 
jokes of the River Plate. But diabolical freaks of cruelty also 
betrayed the Gaucho in him, as when he sent as a gift to a young 
girl—if tradition be true—the salted head of her lover. Certain 
it is that his officers commanding in the interior vied with one 
another in sending him a prisoner to be butchered or the salted 
head of an enemy, as the choicest possible gifts; and the tyrant 
sanctioned by silence or congratulation the unspeakable atrocities 
committed by his underlings. Anyone who mentioned the 
Unitarios in his presence without the official prefix Savage met 
with a stern reproof. 

In 1848 Rosas appeared to be at the summit of his power 
and fame. The single province of Buenos Aires with its 140,000 
inhabitants had supported the burden of long military operations : 
all the provinces recognised his supremacy; England had with- 
drawn her squadron, recognised all the interior rivers as 
Argentine waters, and saluted the Argentine flag by way of 
apology for her interference; the French intervention had proved 
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ineffective and was presently to be withdrawn. There only 
remained the war of Montevideo, and the defenders of that place, 
the adversaries of Rosas, had been reduced to the greatest straits 
for supplies of money and arms, even selling the ground of the 
public squares. 

In 1849 the dictator again resigned; the principal English 
residents in Buenos Aires presented a petition to him through 
the British Minister, begging him to retain the government. 
It is indeed a very remarkable fact that Rosas, the Gaucho 
dictator, the insolent despiser of French and Spaniards, almost 
invariably treated the English with consideration. On the other 
hand, to our countrymen the rule of Rosas meant internal order, 
freedom from revolution and confiscation, liberty to pursue their 
business unmolested. 

On the conclusion of the agreement with England in 1849 
and again in the following year, when a settlement was made 
with France, Rosas received letters of congratulation from 
General San Martin, the veteran hero of the War of Inde- 
pendence. A few months later, when San Martin died in exile 
and retirement in France, he bequeathed his sword,' the sword 
which had crossed the Andes to co-operate with Cochrane and 
Bolivar, to the man who had successfully vindicated American 
Independence against the designs of the two chief European 
Powers. Rosas, at all events outside Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video, stood before the world as the Great American. 

But this state of things was not to last; Montevideo had 
been besieged for nearly nine years, when Brazil interposed to 
restore peace, sending troops in support of the Montevideans, 
On May 1, 1851, took place the pronunciamento of Urquiza, 
governor and despot of the province of Entre Rios, who now by 
proclamation re-assumed the powers delegated to Rosas. Urquiza 
was one of the strongest, ablest, and most savage lieutenants of 
the dictator; he ruled his province with the dagger and the 
bullet, himself shut up in a strong castle in the midst of the 
pampa. This chieftain now published a decree describing Rosas 
as ‘a despot who has trodden under his feet the brow of a youthful 
republic, and has striven to make his contemporaries forget that 
they are sons of a past full of intoxicating memories.’ 

The catastrophe may be briefly told. The Rosista troops 
besieging Montevideo deserted their commander and joined 


1 This sword on Rosas’ death passed into the possession of his daughter; last 
year she presented it to the Argentine Government. 
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Urquiza; the latter was conveyed across the Parané by Admiral 
Grenfell of the Brazilian fleet completely unopposed, his 40,000 
horses swimming the river. The inaction of the Government 
troops seemed to many to indicate that their commander, 
Pacheco, had a secret understanding with the insurgents. As 
Urquiza advanced, the Rosista forces retreated before him, and 
at last on February 3, 1852, Rosas fled alone from the battle- 
field of Monte Caseros, to take refuge in the British Consulate. 
Defeat was evidently not unexpected by him, for he had already 
made every preparation for escape. Next day, arm-in-arm with 
the British chargé dA ffaires, his daughter following him escorted 
by a British naval officer, he walked down to the port and em- 
barked on an English ship which took him to Plymouth, where 
he was received with a salute of guns. 

The fallen potentate bought a farm near Southampton, re- 
turning at the age of fifty-six to the agricultural labours of his 
youth. He built a house, offices and ranchos after the South 
American fashion, and there he lived in the company of his daughter 
for twenty-five years, keeping a stud of hunters and living as a 
country gentleman, respected and popular among his workmen 
and neighbours. At last one cold winter evening in 1877, after 
coming home at sunset he was called out again, and mounted his 
horse to attend to some cattle; he returned to the house with a 
chill, took to his bed and never rose again. His last words were 
in answer to Manuelita’s question, ‘ How art thou, father?’ He 
replied, ‘I know not, child,’ and expired. 

Thus after five-and-twenty years of dictatorship in Buenos 
Aires and as many of quiet retirement in England, Juan Manuel 
Rosas died in his bed at the age of eighty; his memory is still 
preserved in his own country—after a fashion—by an annual 
holiday and festival celebrated on February 3, the day of his 
defeat and flight. His quinta at Palermo, which had witnessed 
so many tragedies, was confiscated and turned into the suburban 
park and zoological garden of Buenos Aires. Few capitals possess 
a more beautiful pleasure-ground. 

The first important administrative act of Urquiza after the 
fall of Rosas was to assemble all the provincial governors and 
ratify the Fundamental Agreement of January 1831 as the basis 
of the constitution of the Argentine Confederation. Thus the 
most valuable part of Rosas’ work lived after him. He survived 
his conqueror and successor Urquiza, who was assassinated in 1870. 

F, A, KIRKPATRICK. 
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RICHARD K. WHITTINGTON. 


Ir was in Liverpool Docks. As I rounded the corner of a shed, I 
came upon a group of men sitting and lying on a great heap of 
corn-bags. An old dock-labourer was recounting his experiences 
in a sad tone of voice. 

‘Well, that was unfortunate!’ ejaculated a young American 
sailor in a tone of cheerful commiseration. 

‘And as I say,’ continued the Englishman, ‘the only quiet 
time I’ve had these two years come Easter, is since my wife’s been 
ill of that fever.’ 

‘Pore old Bill!’ said a friend; ‘if she pulls through there’ll 
be all that cat and monkey life to go through again, and if she 
dies there'll be the funeral expenses,’ 

‘We all has our trials,’ murmured another. 

‘There’s no luck but bad luck, that’s what I say,’ added yet 
another. 

‘It’s right there you're mistaken, mates,’ said the young 
American sailor, ‘I know one man whose life’s just one long 
spell of good luck from beginning to end—and that’s me.’ 

‘Aye, aye? How’s that ?’ queried one of the dockers. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the American, ‘my name’s Whittington— 
Richard K. Whittington, and I’m ship’s boy and maid-of-all-work 
aboard the brig Joné there,’ pointing as he spoke to a boat whose 
stern bore the inscription ‘ Jone, New York.’ 

‘Some men have their luck in spots,’ he continued, ‘ and some 
have it in streaks; but for one long continuous slide give me 
Richard K.—that’s me. There’s a story you may have heard of 
an Englishman of the same name as myself that riz by a run of 
Juck from the gutter to the Mansion House. Maybe he was some 
ancéstor of mine, maybe not. Anyway, it’s a most curious thing 
how history repeats itself. I’ve studied the life of that man 
pretty carefully, and there’s one or two p’ints where our biography 
coincides in the most ree-markable way. 

‘My father took rich and sot up a paper-mill on Long Island. 
Alexander and Euripides, my elder brothers, was industrious and 
took kindly to the milling, and the only trouble on Pap’s mind 
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was that Richard K.—that’s me—was an idle dog. For I was 
always wastin’ the time I should have been at my books, messin’ 
about with cats and rabbits and such like animals. Well, Pap 
took sick and died: he left the mill and stock and all his capital 
to Alexander and Euripides, and he left nothing to me beside the 
one kitten I’d managed to save from our tabby’s last batch. Pap 
didn’t think he was leavin’ me much, but he left me a fortune, 
That cat’s been father and mother to me. I have always had a 
sort of feeling that my luck centred round that cat, was sort of 
wrapped up in her fur. 

‘Once we’d planted Pap, Alec and Eury gave me five dollars 
and invited me to go. J squandered more’n a month in New 
York studying the labour market. But the price of food rules 
high in that city, and a growing cat is just death on victuals. 
“ Pay or git” was the motto of my lodging-house. So after bluing 
my final cent in crackers, I allowed I’d make tracks for some place 
where money comes quicker and goes slower. Well, I hadn't 
got more’n a mile outside the city when I felt mighty tired, 
so I slipped my kitten in my pocket among the crackers and 
turned in under a cart-shed. Now, gentlemen, you'll hardly 
believe what I’m going to tell you, but as I woke up and lay there 
thinkin’ and listenin’ to the bells in the distance, I could hear 
those bells a-speakin’ to me as clear as you can hear me 
sitting there where you are. I think I hear those bells ringin’ 
now. 

‘“ Turn again!” they seemed to say; “ turn again, Richard 
K. Whittington, three times Pres’dent of the United States of 
Amurrka!” . 

‘Wull, I turned back agen to meet my luck, and I hadn’t long 
to wait. I hadn’t gone many steps before who should I meet 
but Cap’en Saltaway—Tobias J. Saltaway, an old friend o’ my 
father’s. 

‘« Say, Richard,” says he; “things don’t look to thrive with 
you. I’m a-sailin’ for Fiji in the morning: will you come along 
o’ me?” 

‘« Yes, if I can bring my cat,” says I. 

‘“Two mouths is one too many for me,” says he. “I'll 
take you or I'll take the cat; not both. Now, which shall 
it be?” 

‘I looked at my kitten and I thunk awhile. I felt that she 
needed the sea-air more than I did ; for a course of alternate half- 
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rations and no-rations had given that young rat-trap a somewhat 
ee-maciated appearance, d’ye see. So Cap’en Saltaway took her 
along and promised to deliver her again in the like good order and 
condition, the act of God and the enemies of the United States 
always excepted, when his voyage was con-cluded. 

‘ At the end of twelve months, during which I had amassed the 
sum of forty dollars by picking up cigar-ends, doing pictures for 
pavement artists, singin’ in a Baptist choir and other odd jobs, I 
got a call from Cap’en Saltaway. I asked for my cat back. He 
said there was a little bill to be paid first. I looked at the little 
bill, which read : 


‘95 Thermometers ° » 2 dolls. 50 cents. 


v 
6 Warming-pans ° ‘ » 12 dolls. 
Medical attendance . . 25 dolls. 
Cork toes - F ‘ ; 50 cents. 


Total . 40 dollars.” 


‘I said I didn’t see the connection between cork toes and cats. 
He explained. It seems they touched at some island in the 
Pacific where the ignorant aborigines worship rats, and they went 
out of curiosity to call in on the King at his palace. They took 
my cat with ‘em, and that derned puss got foolin’ around and 
killed some half-a-dozen of the sacred white rats they kept there. 
The King had some notion of impaling my friend the Captain, but 
by a judicious offer of warming-pans and thermometers, which 
they fortunately had in cargo, the Captain got away with nothing 
worse than the loss of his thumbs and big toes. I handed over 
the forty dollars. That cleaned me out. Still, I got my cat back, 
for I am the most lucky man: anyone else, and the Captain would 
have been sure to drown that annimile in the first moment of 
irritation. 

‘Well, after that I went into undertaking, and having developed 
a pretty knack in memorial inscriptions, I sot up for myself as a 
tombstone carver. All I wanted was to get known. The first big 
job that came along was a set of stones for one Jonas D. Smout 
on K Street. As the deceased was to be planted in a very central 
cemetairy all among the best people, I saw that my best hold was 
to blow the expense and put all the style I knew into that man’s 
memorial slab. I invested all my little capital in a nice piece of 
fancy sandrock and some gold leaf, spat on my hands, and sot 
down to think how to express myself in stone. Well, a bright 
notion struck me, and I went round with my cat to view the 
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corpse and see if it offered any suggestions for the inscription, 
Then I returned home and went to work. It ran somehow like 
this ;— , 
*“IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
JONAS D. SMOUT, 
ONCE OF K STREET, 
NOW NO MORE. 
He has gone at last where the good niggers go. 
He will be the whitest man there, 

Requiescat in pace.” 

‘For three days without a pause I sat there chiselling that 
stone, and wondering whether McKinley would leave me bed and 
table linen at the White House when he went out or no. I came 
to the last line, REQUIES-CAT—why, darn my socks! I thought, 
where 7s that blamed cat ? Well, as I was gilding the full stop 
at the end there comes a fire-engine tearing past. I never could 
resist a fire, and I followed round in high spirits. That stone was 
the biggest job I ever done, and I felt sure I was a made man 
now. I sang as I went down the street—I was that chirpy, with 
affluence staring me right in the face at last. When I come to 
K Street, where the fire was, all the crowd was gazing at an 
upper storey window-sill—and blamed if there warn’t my cat 
crying aloud with the fear of death and the tip of her tail singed 
off. Up those stairs and through that fire I went, and me and 
that cat was chased off the window-sill by the flames, and caught 
in a blanket in the street beneath. There’s a bit: of luck for you! 
But Jonas D, Smout the deceased, it was his house, and he was 
burnt. Id have saved him too if I could, but I hadn’t leisure. 

‘It seems my cat that I left behind when I came from viewing 
the late Smout got worrying around with a corpse-candle and set 
the place on fire. Now that the departed had got cremated that 
way, the widow allowed she had no more use for that tombstone, 
guessed she wouldn’t know where to put it. It’s no use crying 
over squashed yams. I hadn’t the capital for a law-suit; so 
I just took that stone round and left it at the widow’s lodgings, 
hoping it might come in for one of the boys, and started 
about to find another trade. But just think of my luck! 
Any other man, and that cat would have been burnt alive as 
sure as fate. 

‘After that I got the post of fetch-and-carrier in a general 
store, and with my usual good fortune got promoted in time to a 
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place behind the counter. Having come into a settled income, I 
thought it time to provide myself with a wife to sit at the top of 
the presidential mahogany. So I commenced courting a young 
lady named Rosalie, and at last proposed marriage. Fetched by 
my prospects, she closed with the offer. 

‘« Will you wait for me, Rosalie?” I said. 

‘« Within reason,” she replied. 

‘Well, all this time I went on working away in that general 
store, and the master of the place took a great likin’ to me. He 
was an old man with curious fancies, and one curious thing about 
him was that he could not stand cats. There was only one thing 
he couldn’t stand more, and that was kittens. Well, he was took 
very sick, and at the end of a week he sends for me up to bis bed- 
side. There was his lawyer sitting there, and the old man’s will 
lying before him. I thought may be he’d sent for me to pay me 
my wages, which were long overdue. The old man was sittin’ 
propped up with pillows, and a bit of parchment before him, and 
his lawyer was sittin’ at his bedside. 

‘« Richard,” says my boss, ‘‘ where’s your dam’ cat ?” 

‘Now, I hadn’t seen my cat for a week, and was grieving 
because she'd been lost. So I says, quite peart-like— 

‘“ T been and drowned her, boss.” 

*“ Why’s that ?” says he. 

‘« Because I know you can’t stand cats,” says I. 

‘ “ Richard,” says he, “ you're a good lad, and that decides me! 
Fill in the will with his name, lawyer,” says he. ‘‘See here,” he 
says to me, “ this is my last will and testament, Amen. I’m going 
to leave you my store and all my money.” 

‘The lawyer filled in “ Richard K. Whittington.” The boss 
spread out the will before him, dipped the pen in the ink prepar- 
ing to sign, lifted it up in the air, and gave it a little shake so as 
not to blot—and he was just lowering it to the parchment, when 
he opened his mouth and fixed his eyes on a far corner of the 
floor. I followed the direction of his eyes, and what do you think 
Isaw? The cupboard door slowly opened, and out walked my 
cat, followed by ten kittens in Indian file, which she’d been busy 
litterin’ in there while the old man was sick. The boss threw the 
ink-pot at my cat, and tore that will into sixteen pieces. Then 
he lay back and died: the shock had finished him. So I missed 
getting the store; but it was a lucky thing my cat having those 
kittens just then, for, as I say, I hadn’t been paid my wages, and 
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if I hadn’t been able to sell those kittens one by one, I should have 
been purty nigh starvation. Not that I minded: for you can go 
through a’most anything when you've got the White House, as it 
were, almost within arm’s length. 

‘There’s only one thing vexed me. Going round one evening 
soon after to see Rosalie, I found her in company of a pleasant- 
looking young feller who seemed shy. 

‘Let me introduce my husband,” says Rosalie, presenting 
the young n-an. He shook hands in an apologetic manner. 

*“ What? Rosalie! Rosalie!” says I, “ couldn’t you wait for 
me?” 

*“ Wait for wait,” says she. “If I’m to wait till you’re Presi- 
dent, I guess you can wait till 'm a widow.” And there’s that 
gal stil’ waitin’ for me patiently over theré. .... 

At this moment a man appeared on the stern of the Joné and 
shouted, ‘ Come ’ere, Dick ; you’re wanted.’ 

‘Well, I must be off, said the American, rising from his 
corn-bags. ‘ By the bye, if any of you gen’l’men can lend me a 
ten cent piece, I tell you I won’t forget him when I’m Pres‘dent 
of the United States of Amurrka. . . . No? Nobody ?’ 

‘Come ’ere, Dick,’ repeated the man on the Jone. ‘That 
dam’ cat of yours has got loose, and is raising Hell and Tommy in 
the store-room, and the skipper’s flyin’ round with a hand-spike 
swearin’ he’ll knock the fiddle-strings out of her.’ 

‘Well, so long, gen’l’men,’ said Richard Whittington. ‘I 
wouldn’t have any harm come to that cat of mine.’ 

The company was silent for a little while when he had left us. 

‘A stoopid lot, them Yankees,’ murmured the old dock- 
labourer ; ‘they never knows when they’re ill off.’ 


GEORGE L. CALDERON. 
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THE HUMOURS OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 


On reading a most amusing article in the CorNHILL on the 
‘Humours of Clerical Life,’ it occurred to me that the humours of 
hospital life, though just as numerous, had never been adequately 
described. If any class of human beings see human nature as it 
really is—see their fellow men and women at their best and at 
their worst, without the varnish of conventionality—surely hospital 
nurses have unrivalled opportunities for this study, though most 
of them are too busy and too tired to record their impressions. 

After twelve years’ experience of patients of every grade, I can 
fully confirm all that is said by the writer of ‘ Clerical Life’ about 
the callousness of the poorer classes with regard to sickness and 
death. Kind and helpful to each other they undoubtedly are, but 
their feelings are blunted, possibly by great familiarity and close 
contact with every form of suffering and disease, The following 
stories illustrate this condition. 

A hospital sister summoned the wife of one of her patients 
into her private room, and began to tell the woman gently that 
the doctors thought very badly of her husband. 

‘Well, Miss, that’s jes wot I sez to ‘im lawst visitin’ day. 
Tom, I sez, I think you're breakin’ up, I sez. But we’d miss 
yer wages of a Saturday, I sez, if so be as it pleased the Lord to 
taike yer.’ 

Another woman, summoned to see her dying husband, who had 
met with a street accident, showed every sign of grief. She 
threw herself on the floor and howled at the top of her voice as 
the man died. Three days afterwards she arrived in the ward 
arrayed in the deepest widow’s weeds. 

‘Please, I’ve.come for pore Walter’s clothes. The Lord’s took 
’im, but I ’ope, please God, as I'll find another.’ 

The Lowland Scottish peasant has also an extremely matter-of- 
fact way of speaking about her relatives and friends’ deaths. A 
good woman who had lost her aunt remarked to a sympathising 
visitor, ‘ Eh, yes, mem, aunty’ s deid. But she was very auld and 
frail. She’s far better awa’ and far haapier in glory, and I got a 
hunner pounds o’ a legacy.’ 
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Another woman said, & propos of her husband’s death, ‘ Deed 
aye, Tom’s deid. The wee-est thing pits me aboot, ye ken.’ 

And a servant, who had been many years in one family, lost 
her only sister. She was allowed to go to superintend the funeral 
arrangements, and returned in the evening. ‘ Well, Mary,’ said 
her mistress, ‘this has been a sad day for you, losing your poor 
sister?’ Said Mary, ‘Me, ah was glad tae git her oot o’ the 
hoose, an’ a’ the windies opened.’ 

But, on the other hand, a desire to express appropriate 
sentiments gave rise to the following equivocal saying. 

In a hospital for soldiers’ wives in India, a poor woman was 
about to be invalided home. A lady got her some warm clothing 
for the voyage. Unfortunately, the patient died before she could 
be got away. The matron, anxious to improve the occasion, said 
to the lady who had provided the clothes, ‘ Ah! well, pore soul. 
She’ve gorn w’ere she won’t never want no more warm clothing!’ 

The hero of the following story, however, did not speak of his 
approaching end in an edifying manner. 

A poor little street Arab was brought into hospital by the 
police. He had been run over by an omnibus, and was badly 
injured. The chaplain was sent for, as it was thought improbable 
that the boy would live many hours. With little tact the chaplain 
began the interview thus: ‘My boy, the doctors think you are 
very much hurt. Have you been a good little boy ?’ 

Boy (much bored).—‘ You git aout !’ 

Chaplain (shocked).—‘But I am afraid you are not a good 
little boy, and you know you may perhaps be going to die.’ 

Boy (anxious to end the interview).—‘ Well, t’aint none o’ your 
business any’ow. Wot’s me death got to do with you? ’Ave you 
got a pal in the corffin line ?’ 

It is pleasant to be able to relate that this boy finally 
recovered. 

Several stories are told about hospital chaplains. No doubt 
many earnest men are to be found, who fill this difficult position 
with comfort to their sick parishioners and honour to themselves. 
But there are others who are lamentably devoid of that most 
essential of all virtues, the gift of tact. 

Some medical students once averred that the hospital 
governors, before appointing a chaplain, had advertised thus: 
‘Wanted, a parson of limited intellect and the plainest possible 
appearance, to officiate as hospital chaplain, Terms very 
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moderate.’ Certain it is that the gentleman appointed performed 
his pastoral visits thus :— 

‘ Good-morning, my friend. J/ow are you?’ 

Patient.—‘ A little better, thank you, sir,’ 

Chaplain (inspecting diet board).—‘ Ah, I see. They have 
put you on greens. You have much for which to thank your 
Heavenly Father. Good-morning.’ 

The same chaplain, when he went to hold the usual weekly 
service in a ward, noticed that a certain bed was empty. A good 
old man had occupied the bed, and the chaplain somewhat pre- 
maturely jumped to the conclusion that the patient had died since 
his previous visit. So he gave an address on the uncertainty of 
life, and wound up his remarks thus: ‘God grant, dear friends, 
that we may all go whither this our brother has gone,’ pointing 
to the empty bed. Unfortunately ‘this our brother’ had been 
removed to the erysipelas ward that morning, as all the other 
patients knew. 

But having illustrated the intercourse between patient and 
chaplain, let us look ‘at the attitude of the patient to his doctor. 
As a rule, the patient looks up to his medical attendant, especially 
to the visiting surgeon or physician, with implicit confidence and 
a good deal of wholesome awe and reverence. 

His anxiety to help the doctor in every way is sometimes 
unintentionally comic. A senior surgeon was lecturing to a class 
of students on different appearances of the teeth. ‘ Here, gentle- 
men, in these two teeth we have well marked symptoms of. ? 
Patient (interrupting in a deprecating manner), ‘ But please, sir, 
them two’s false ’uns.’ 

Now and then the doctor is believed to be almost omniscient. 
A patient in-a military hospital was constantly getting into hot 
water because he smuggled food into the wards. One morning 
his medical officer was about to examine his throat with a 
laryngoscope. Seeing the little mirror all ready for use, the 
man’s chum whispered an anxious warning from the adjoining 
bed. ‘I say, Bill, you’d best ’ave a care. “Ee moight ’appen to 
see wot yer ‘ad for supper lawst noight.’ 

The dressers in a surgical ward also come in for a share of 
admiration. Even after a most painful dressing, a small street 
boy was heard to say in tones of satisfaction, ‘Ah! them’s the 
blokes as makes a pore young man like me sit up. They dozs 
know ’ow to do it.’ 
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On recovery the patients’ gratitude to the doctor sometimes 
overflows in speeches like the following remark made by a poor 
woman after a long illness. ‘I wouldn’t never ’ave got over my 
lawst illness, if it ’adn’t a bin for Surgeon-Captain Jones and the 
Lord.’ 

The subject of gratitude affords some sharp contrasts between 
the feelings of military and civilian patients. The military 
patient too often looks upon his nurses as ‘them gals wot is paid 
to wait on us.’ The best efforts of his nurses to provide him 
with a festive Christmas tea were received on one occasion with 
solemn silence at the time, and next day with the crushing 
remark, ‘That theer tea party of yourn ’ave upset moy inside.’ 

The civilian patient is much more effusive, as may be 
gathered from the speech of an old man to a somewhat starched 
and proper probationer (the daughter of a bishop), who was clean- 
ing some glasses near his bed. ‘ W’en I gits out o’ ’ere, my dear, 
I don’t mind if I finds yer a nice comfortable sittivation as 
barmaid, down ’Ackney way. You knows ’ow to clean glass, 
and ’d get better money, anyhow.’ 

A quite touching farewell was said by another old man to 
his nurse in these wards. ‘You've bin a. good gal to me, Nuss, 
a rare good gal. I ’ope as the Lord ‘ll reward yer, but there, 
we never know!’ 

















THE CASTLE INK,’ 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


DORMITAT HOMERUS. 


Ir Julia’s return in the middle of the night balked the curiosity 
of some who would fain have had her set down at the door that 
they might enjoy her confusion as she passed through the portico, 
it had the advantage, appreciated by others, of leaving room for 
conjecture. Before breakfast her return was known from one end 
of the Castle Inn to the other; within half an hour a score had 
private information. Sir George had brought her back, after 
marrying her at Salisbury. The attorney had brought her back, 
and both were in custody, charged with stealing Sir George’s 
title-deeds. Mr. Thomasson had brought her back; he had 
wedded her at Calne, the reverend gentleman himself performing 
the ceremony with a curtain-ring at a quarter before midnight, 
in the presence of two chambermaids, in a room hung with drab 
moreen. Sir George’s servant had brought her back ; he was the 
rogue in the play; it was Lady Harriet Wentworth and footman 
Sturgeon over again. She had come back in a Flemish hat and a 
white cloth Joseph with black facings; she had come back in her 
night-rail; she had come back in a tabby gauze, with a lace head 
and lappets. Nor were there wanting other rumours, of an after- 
dinner Wilkes-and-Lord-Sandwich flavour, which we refrain from 
detailing; but which the Castle Inn, after the mode of the 
eighteenth century, discussed with freedom in a mixed company. 

Of all these reports and the excitement which they created in an 
assemblage weary of waiting on the great man’s recovery and in 
straits for entertainment, the attorney knew nothing until he 
set forth to keep the appointment in Lord Chatham’s apart- 
ments, which, long the object of desire, now set his teeth on 
edge. Nor need he have learned much of them then ; for he had 
only to cross the lobby of the east wing, and was in view of the 
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hall barely three seconds. But, unluckily, Lady Dunborough, 
cackling shrewishly with a kindred dowager, caught sight of him 
as he passed ; and in a trice her old limbs bore her in pursuit, 
Mr. Fishwick heard his name called, had the weakness to turn, 
and too late found that he had fallen into the clutches of his 
ancient enemy. 

The absence of her son’s name from the current rumours had 
relieved the Viscountess of her worst fears, and left her free to 
enjoy herself. Seeing his dismay, ‘La, man! I am not going to 
eat you!’ she cried ; for the lawyer, nervous and profoundly dis- 
pirited, really shrank before her. ‘So you have brought back your 
fine madam, I hear? And made an honest woman of her!’ 

Mr. Fishwick glared at her, but did not answer. 

‘I knew what would come of pushing out of your place, my 
lad!’ she continued, nodding complacently. ‘It wasn’t likely 
she’d behave herself. When the master is away the man will play, 
and the maid too. I mind me perfectly of the groom. A saucy 
fellow and a match for her; ’tis to be hoped he'll beat some sense 
into her. Was she tied up at Calne ?’ 

‘No!’ Mr. Fishwick blurted, wincing under her words; which 
hurt him a hundred times more sharply than if the girl had been 
what he had thought her. Then he might have laughed at the 
sneer and the spite that dictated it. Now—something like this 
all the world would say. 

The Viscountess eyed him cunningly, her head on one side. 
‘Was it at Salisbury, then?’ she cried. ‘ Wherever ’twas, I hear 
she had need of haste. Or was it at Bristol? D’you hear me 
speak to you, man?’ she continued impatiently. ‘ Out with it.’ 

‘ At neither,’ he cried. 

My lady’s eyes sparkled with rage. ‘Hoity-toity!’ she 
answered. ‘D’you say No to me in that fashion? I'll thank 
you to mend your manners, Fishwick, and remember to whom 
you are speaking. Hark ye, sirrah, is she Sir George’s cousin 
or is she not ?’ 

‘She is not, my lady,’ the attorney muttered miserably. 

‘But she is married ?’ 

‘No,’ he said; and with that, unable to bear more, he turned 
to fly. 

She caught him by the sleeve. ‘Not married?’ she cried, 
grinning with ill-natured glee. ‘Not married? And been off 
three days with a man! Lord, ’tis a story as bald as Granby! 
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She ought to be whipped, the hussy! Do youhear? She ought 
to the Roundhouse, and you with her, sirrah, for passing her off 
on us!’ 

But that was more than the attorney, his awe of the peerage 
notwithstanding, could put up with. ‘ God forgive you!’ he cried. 
‘God forgive you, ma’am, your hard heart!’ 

She was astonished. ‘You impudent fellow!’ she exclaimed. 
‘What do you know of God? And how dare you name Him in 
the same breath with me? D’you think He’d have people of 
quality be Methodists and live as the like of you? God, indeed! 
Hang your impudence! I say, she should to the Roundhouse— 
and you, too, fora vagabond! And so you shall !’ 

The lawyer shook with rage. ‘ The less your ladyship talks of 
the Roundhouse,’ he answered, his voice trembling, ‘the better ! 
There’s one is in it now who may go farther and fare worse—to 
your sorrow, my lady !’° 

‘You rogue!’ she cried. ‘Do you threaten me ?’ 

‘I threaten no one,’ he answered. ‘But your son, Mr. Dun- 
borough, killed a man last night, and lies in custody at Chippenham 
at this very time! I say no more, my lady!’ 

He had said enough. My, lady glared; then began to shake 
in her turn. Yet her spirit was not easily quelled; and ‘ You 
lie!’ she cried shrilly, the stick, with which she vainly strove 
to steady herself, rattling on the floor. ‘ Who dares to say that 
my son has killed a man ?’ 

‘It is known,’ the attorney answered. 

‘Who—who is it ?’ 

‘Mr. Pomeroy of Bastwick, a gentleman living near Calne.’ 

‘Inaduel! ’T'was in a duel, you lying fool!’ she retorted 
hoarsely. ‘You are trying to scare me! Say ’twas in a duel and 
I—I'll forgive you.’ 

‘They shut themselves up in a room, and there were no 
seconds,’ the lawyer answered, beginning to pity her. ‘I believe 
that Mr. Pomeroy gave the provocation, and that may bring your 
ladyship’s son off. But, on the other hand F 

‘On the other hand, what? What?’ she muttered. 

‘Mr. Dunborough had horsewhipped a man that was in the 
other’s company.’ 

‘A man?’ 

‘It was Mr. Thomasson,’ 

Her ladyship’s hands went up. Perhaps she remembered that 
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but for her the tutor would not have been there. Then ‘Sink 
you! I wish he had flogged you all!’ she shrieked, and, turning 
stiffly, she went mumbling and cursing down the stairs, the lace 
lappets of her head trembling, and her gold-headed cane now 
thumping the floor, now waving uncertainly in the air. 


A quarter of an hour earlier, in the apartments for which Mr. 
Fishwick was bound when her ladyship intercepted him, two men 
stood talking at a window. The room was the best in the Castle 
Inn—a lofty panelled chamber with a southern aspect looking 
upon the smooth sward and sweet-briar hedges of Lady 
Hertford’s terrace, and commanding beyond these a distant view 
of the wooded slopes of Savernake. The men spoke in subdued 
tones, and more than once looked towards the door of an adjacent 
room, as if they feared to disturb some one. 

‘My dear Sir George,’ the elder said, after he had listened 
patiently to a lengthy relation, in the course of which he took 
snuff a dozen times, ‘ your mind is quite made up, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Absolutely.’ 

‘ Well, it is aremarkable series of events; a—most remark- 
able series,’ Dr. Addington answered with professional gravity. 
‘ And certainly, if the lady is all you paint her—and she seems to 
set you young bloods on fire—no ending could well be more 
satisfactory. With the addition of a comfortable place in the 
Stamps or the Pipe Office, if we can take his lordship the right 
way—it should do. It should do handsomely. But,’ with a 
keen glance at his companion, ‘even without that—you know 
that he is still far from well ?’ 

‘I know that all the world is of one of two opinions,’ Sir 
George answered, smiling. ‘The first, that his lordship ails 
nothing save politically; the other, that he is at death’s door 
and will not have it known.’ 

The physician shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 
‘Neither is true,’ he said. ‘The simple fact is, he has the gout ; 
and the gout is an odd thing, Sir George, as you'll know one of 
these days,’ with another sharp glance at his companion. ‘It flies 
here and there and everywhere.’ 

‘And where is it now ?’ Soane asked innocently. 

‘It has gone to his head,’ Addington answered, in a tone so 
studiously jejune that Sir George glanced at him. The doctor, 
however, appeared unaware of the look, and merely continued : ‘So, 
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if he does not take things quite as you wish, Sir George, you’ll— 
but here his lordship comes!’ 

The doctor thought that he had sufficiently prepared Soane 
for a change in his patron’s appearance. Nevertheless, the 
younger man was greatly shocked when through the door, obse- 
quiously opened—and held open while a man might count fifty, 
so that eye and mind grew expectant—the great statesman, the 
People’s Minister, at length appeared. For the stooping figure 
that moved to a chair only by virtue of a servant’s arm, and 
seemed the taller for its feebleness, for dragging legs and shrunken 
frame and features sharpened by illness and darkened by the 
great peruke it was the Earl’s fashion to wear, he was in a degree 
prepared. But for the languid expression of the face that had 
been so eloquent, for the lack-lustre eyes, and the dulness of mind 
that noticed little and heeded less, he was not prepared; and 
these were so marked and so unlike the great Minister— 


A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves went high 


—so unlike the man whose eagle gaze had fluttered Courts and 
imposed the law on Senates, that it was only the presence of Lady 
Chatham, who followed her lord, a book and cushion in her hands, 
that repressed the exclamation which rose to Sir George’s lips. So 
complete was the change indeed that, as far as the Earl was con- 
cerned, he might have uttered it! His lordship, led to the head 
of the table, sank without a word into the chair placed for him, 
and, propping his elbow on the table and his head on his hand, 
groaned aloud. 

Lady Chatham compressed her lips with evident annoyance 
as she took her stand behind her husband’s chair; it was plain from 
the glance she cast at Soane that she resented the presence of a 
witness, Even Dr. Addington, with his professional sang-froid 
and his knowledge of the invalid’s actual state, was put out of 
countenance fora moment. Then he signed to Sir George to be 
silent, and to the servant to withdraw. 

At last Lord Chatham spoke. ‘This business?’ he said in 
a hollow voice and without uncovering his eyes, ‘is it to be 
settled now?’ 

‘If your lordship pleases,’ the doctor answered in a subdued 
tone. 

‘Sir George Seane is there ?’ 
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‘Yes.’ - 

‘Sir George,’ the Earl said with an evident effort, ‘I am sorry 
I cannot receive you better.’ 

‘My lord, as it is I am deeply indebted to your kindness,’ 

‘Dagge finds no flaw in their case,’ Lord Chatham continued 
apathetically. ‘Her ladyship has read his report tome. If Sir 
George likes to contest the claim, it is his right.’ 

‘I do not propose to do so.’ 

Sir George had not this time subdued his voice to the doctor’s 
pitch ; and the Earl, whose nerves seemed alive to the slightest. 
sound, winced visibly. ‘That is your affair,’ he answered queru- 
lously. ‘ At any rate the trustees do not propose to do so.’ 

Sir George, speaking with more caution, replied that he ac- 
quiesced ; and then for a few seconds there was silence in the room, 
his lordship continuing to sit in the same attitude of profound 
melancholy, and the others to look at him with compassion, 
which they vainly strove to dissemble. At last, in a voice little 
above a whisper, the Earl asked if the man was there. 

‘He waits your lordship’s pleasure,’ Dr. Addington answered. 
‘But before he is admitted,’ the physician continued diffidently 
and with a manifest effort, ‘may I say a word, my lord, as to the 
position in which this places Sir George Soane ?’ 

‘I was told this morning,’ Lord Chatham answered, in the 
same mufiled tone, ‘that a match had been arranged between the 
parties, and that things would remain as they were. It seemed 
to me, sir, a prudent arrangement.’ 

Sir George was about to answer, but Dr. Addington made a 
sign to him to be silent. ‘That is so, the physician replied 
smoothly. ‘But your lordship is versed in Sir George Soane’s 
affairs, and knows that he must now go to his wife almost empty- 
handed. In these circumstances it has occurred rather to his 
friends than to himself, and indeed I speak against his will and 
by sufferance only, that—that, in a word, my lord ——’ 

Lord Chatham lowered his hand as Dr. Addington paused. A 
faint flush darkened his lean aquiline features, set a moment 
before in the mould of hopeless depression. ‘What?’ he said. 
And he raised himself sharply in his chair, ‘ What has occurred 
to his friends ?’ 

‘That some provision might be made for him, my lord.’ 

‘From the public purse?’ the Earl cried in a startling tone. 
‘Is that your meaning, sir?’ And, with the look in his eyes which 
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had been more dreaded by the Rigbys and Dodingtons of his party 
than the most scathing rebuke from the lips of another, he fixed 
the unlucky doctor, where he stood. ‘Is that your proposal, sir ?’ 
he repeated. 

The physician saw too late that he had ventured farther than 
his interest would support him; and he quailed. On the other 
hand, it is possible he had been neither so confident before, nor 
was so entirely crushed now, as appeared. ‘Well, my lord, it did 
occur to me,’ he stammered, ‘as not inconsistent with the public 
welfare,’ 

‘The public welfare!’ the Minister cried in biting accents. 
‘The public plunder, sir, you mean! It were not inconsistent with 
that to quarter on the nation as many ruined gentlemen as you 
please! But you mistake if you bring the business to me to do— 
you mistake. I have dispensed thirteen millions of His Majesty’s 
money in a year, and would have spent as much again and as 
much to that, had the affairs of this nation required it; but the 
gentleman is wrong if he thinks it has gone to my friends. My 
hands are clean,’ his lordship continued with an expressive gesture. 
‘T have said, in another place, none of it sticks to them. Vértute 
me involvo !’ And then, in a lower tone, but still with a note 
of austerity in his voice, ‘I rejoice to think,’ he continued, ‘ that 
the gentleman was not himself the author of this application. I 
rejoice to think that it did not come from him. These things 
have been done freely ; it concerns me not to deny it; but since I 
had to do with His Majesty’s exchequer, less freely. And that 
only concerns me!’ 

Sir George Soane bit his lip. He felt keenly the humiliation 
of his position. But it was so evident that the Earl was not 
himself—so evident that the tirade to which he had just listened 
was one of those outbursts, noble in sentiment, but verging on 
the impracticable and the ostentatious, in which Lord Chatham 
was prone to indulge in his weaker moments, that he felt little 
inclination to resent it. Yet to let it pass unnoticed was im- 

possible. 

‘My lord,’ he said firmly, but with respect, ‘it is permitted to 
all to make an application which the custom of the time has sanc- 
tioned. That is the extent of my action—at the highest. The 
propriety of granting such requests is another matter and rests 
with your lordship. I have nothing to do with that.’ 

The Earl appeared to be as easily disarmed as he had been 
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lightly aroused. ‘Good lad ! good lad!’ he muttered. ‘ Addington 
is a fool!’ Then drowsily, as his head sunk on his hand again, 
‘The man may enter, I will tell him.’ 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE ATTORNEY SPEAKS. 


It was into an atmosphere highly charged, therefore, in which the 
lightning had scarcely ceased to play, and might at any moment 
dart its fires anew, that Mr. Fishwick was introduced. The 
lawyer did not know this ; yet it was to be expected that without 
that knowledge he would bear himself but ill in the company in 
which he now found himself. But the task which he had come to 
perform raised him above himself; moreover, there is a point of 
depression at which timidity ceases, and he had reached this point. 
Admitted by Dr. Addington, he looked round, bowed stiffly to the 
physician, and lowly and with humility to Lord Chatham and her 
ladyship ; then, taking his stand at the foot of the table, he pro- 
duced his papers with an air of modest self-possession. 

Lord Chatham did not look up, but he saw what was passing. 
‘We have no need of documents,’ he said, in the frigid tone 
which marked his dealings with all save a very few. ‘ Your 
client’s suit is allowed, sir, so far as the trustees are concerned. 
That is all it boots me to say.’ 

‘I humbly thank your lordship,’ the attorney answered, speak- 
ing with an air of propriety which surprised Sir George. ‘Yet I 
have with due submission to crave your lordship’s leave to say 
somewhat.’ 

‘There is no need,’ the Earl answered, ‘ the claim being allowed, 
sir.’ 

‘It is on that point, my lord.’ 

The Earl, his eyes smouldering, looked his displeasure, but 
controlled himself. ‘What is it?’ he said irritably. 

‘Some days ago, I made a singular discovery, my lord,’ the 
attorney answered sorrowfully. ‘I felt it necessary to communi- 
cate it to my client, and I am directed by her to convey it to your 
lordship and to all others concerned.’ And the lawyer bowed 
slightly to Sir George Soane. 

Lord Chatham raised his head, and for the first time since 
the attorney’s entrance looked at him with a peevish attention. 
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‘If we are to go into this, Dagge should be here,’ he said im- 
patiently. ‘ Or your lawyer, Sir George,’ with a look as fretful in 
that direction. ‘ Well, man, what is it ?’ 

‘My lord,’ Mr. Fishwick answered, ‘I desire first to impress 
upon your lordship and Sir George Soane that this claim was 
set on foot in good faith on the part of my client, and on my 
part ; and, as far as I was concerned, with no desire to promote 
useless litigation. That was the position up to Tuesday last, the 
day on which the lady was forcibly carried off. I repeat, my lord, 
that on that day I had no more doubt of the justice of our claim 
than I have to-day that the sky is above us. But on Wednesday 
I happened in a strange way—at Bristol, my lord, whither but for 
that abduction I might never have gone in my life—on a discovery, 
which by my client’s direction I am here to communicate.’ 

‘Do you mean, sir,’ the Earl said with sudden acumen, a note 
of keen surprise in his voice, ‘that you are here—to abandon your 
claim ?’ 

‘My client’s claim,’ the attorney answered with a sorrowful 
look. ‘Yes, my lord, I am.’ 

For an instant there was profound silence in the room; the 
astonishment was as deep as it was general. At last, ‘Are the 
papers which were submitted to Mr. Dagge—are they forgeries 
then ?’ the Earl asked. 

‘No, my lord ; the papers are genuine,’ the attorney answered. 
‘But my client, although the identification seemed to be complete, 
is not the person indicated in them.’ And succinctly, but with 
sufficient clearness, the attorney narrated his chance visit to the 
church, the discovery of the entry in the register, and the story 
told by the good woman at the ‘Golden Bee.’ ‘ Your lordship 
will perceive,’ he concluded, ‘that, apart from the exchange of 
the children, the claim was good. The identification of the infant 
whom the porter presented to his wife with the child handed to 
him by his late master three weeks earlier seemed to be placed 
beyond doubt by every argument from probability. But the child 
was not the child,’ he added with a sigh. And, forgetting for 
the moment the presence in which he stood, Mr. Fishwick allowed 
the despondency he felt to appear in his face and figure. 

There was a prolonged silence. ‘Sir!’ Lord Chatham said 
at last—Sir George Soane, with his eyes on the floor and a deep 
flush on his face, seemed to be thunderstruck by this sudden 
change of front—‘ it appears to me that you are a very honest 
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man! Yet let me ask you. Did it never occur to you to conceal 
the fact ?’ 

‘Frankly, my lord, it did, the attorney answered gloomily, 
‘for a day. Then I remembered a thing my father used to say 
to us, “ Don’t put molasses in the punch!” And I was afraid,’ 

‘Don’t put molasses in the punch!’ his lordship ejaculated, 
with a lively expression of astonishment. ‘Are you mad, sir ?’ 

‘No, my lord and gentlemen,’ Mr. Fishwick answered hur- 
riedly. ‘But it means—don’t help Providence, which can very 
well help itself. The thing was too big for me, my lord, and my 
client too honest. I thought, if it came out afterwards, the last 
state might be worse than the first. And—I could not see my 
way to keep it from her ; and that is the truth,’ he added candidly, 

The statesman nodded. Then, 


‘ Dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum 
Posse nefas, tacitusque meam subducere terram?? 


he muttered in low yet sonorous tones. 

Mr. Fishwick stared. ‘I beg your lordship’s pardon,’ he said. 
‘I do not quite understand.’ 

‘There is no need. And that is the whole truth, sir, is it ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord, it is.’ 

‘Very good. Very good,’ Lord Chatham replied, pushing 
away the papers which the attorney in the heat of his argument 
had thrust before him. ‘Then there is an end of the matter as 
far as the trustees are concerned. Sir George, you have nothing 
to say, I take it?’ . 

‘No, I thank you, my lord—nothing here,’ Soane answered 
vaguely. His face continued to wear the dark flush which had 
overspread it a few minutes before. ‘This, I need not say, is an 
absolute surprise to me,’ he added. 

‘Just so. It is an extraordinary story. Well, good-morning, 
sir, his lordship continued, addressing the attorney. ‘I believe 
you have done your duty. I believe you have behaved very 
honestly. You will hear from me.’ 

Mr. Fishwick knew that he was dismissed, but after a glance 
aside, which showed him Sir George standing in a brown study, 
he lingered. ‘If your lordship,’ he said desperately; ‘ could see 
your way to do anything—for my client ?’ 

‘For your client? Why?’ the Earl cried, with a sudden 
return of his gouty peevishness. ‘Why, sir—why ?’ 
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‘She has been drawn,’ the lawyer muttered, ‘out of the posi- 
tion in which she lived, by an error, not her own, my lord.’ 

‘Yours !’ 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘And why drawn ?’ the Earl continued, regarding him severely. 
‘J will tell you, sir. Because you were not content to await the 
result of investigation, but must‘needs thrust yourself in the 
public eye! You must needs assume a position before it was 
granted! No, sir, I allow you honest; I allow you to be well- 
meaning ; but your conduct has been indiscreet, and your client 
must pay for it. Moreover, I am in the position of a trustee, and 
can do nothing. You may go, sir.’ 

Mr. Fishwick had after that no choice but to withdraw. He 
did so; and a moment later Sir George, after paying his respects, 
followed him. Dr. Addington was clear-sighted enough to fear 
that his friend had gone after the lawyer, and, as soon as he decently 
could, he went himself in pursuit. He was relieved to find Sir 
George alone, pacing the floor of the room they shared. 

The physician took care to hide his real motive and his dis- 
trust of Soane’s discretion under a show of heartiness. ‘My dear 
Sir George, I congratulate you!’ he cried, shaking the other 
effusively by the hand. ‘Believe me, ’tis by far the completest 
way out of the difficulty ; and though I am sorry for the—for the 
young lady, who seems to have behaved very honestly well, 
time brings its repentances as well as its revenges. It is possible 
the match would have done tolerably well, assuming you to be 
equal in birth and fortune. But even then ’twas a risk; ’twas a 
risk, my dear sir! And now——’ 

‘It is not to be thought of, I suppose?’ Sir George said ; 
and he looked at the other interrogatively. 

‘Good Lord, no!’ the physician answered. ‘No, no, no!’ he 
added weightily. 

Sir George nodded, and, turning, looked thoughtfully through 
the window. His face still wore a flush. ‘ Yet—something must 
be done for her,’ he said in a low voice. ‘I can’t let her—here, read 
that.’ ' 

Dr. Addington took the open letter the other handed to him, 
and, eyeing it with a frown while he fixed his glasses, afterwards 
proceeded to peruse it. 

‘Sir,’ it ran—it was pitifully short—‘ when I sought you I 
deemed myself other than I am. Were I to seek you now I 
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should be other than I deem myselt. We met abruptly, and can 
part after the same fashion. This from one who claims to be no 
more than your well-wisher.— JULIA.’ 

The doctor laid it down and took a pinch of snuff. ‘ Good 
girl!’ he muttered. ‘Good girl. That—that confirms me. You 
must do something for her, Sir George. Has she—how did you 
get that, by the way ?’ 

‘I found it on the table. I made inquiry, and heard that she 
left Marlboro’ an hour gone.’ 

‘For ?’ 

‘I could not learn.’ 

‘Good girl! Good girl! Yes, certainly you must do some- 
thing for her.’ 

‘You think so?’ Sir George said, with a sudden queer look 
at the doctor. ‘Even you?’ 

‘Even I! An allowance of—I was going to suggest fifty 
guineas a year, Dr. Addington continued impulsively. ‘ Now, 
after reading that letter, I say a hundred. It is not too much, 
Sir George! ’Fore Gad, it is not too much! But——’ 

‘But what ?’ 

The physician paused to take an elaborate pinch of snuff. ‘You'll 
forgive me,’ he answered. ‘But before this about her birth came 
out, I fancied that you were doing, or going about to do the girl 
no good. Now, my dear Sir George, I am not strait-laced,’ the 
doctor continued, dusting the snuff from the lappets of his coat, 
‘and I know very well what your friend, my Lord March, would 
do in the circumstances. And you have lived much with him, 
and think yourself, I dare swear, no better. But you are, my dear 
sir—you are, though you may not know it. You are wondering 
what Iam at? Inclined to take offence, eh ? Well, she’s a good 
girl, Sir George’—he tapped the letter, which lay on the table 
beside him—‘too good for that! And you'll not lay it on your 
conscience, I hope.’ 

‘J will not,’ Sir George said quietly. 

‘Good lad!’ Dr. Addington muttered, in the tone Lord 
Chatham had used; for it is hard to be much with the great 
without trying on their shoes. ‘Good lad! Good lad!’ 

Soane did not appear to notice the tone. ‘ You think an allow- 
ance ofa hundred guineas enough?’ he said, and looked at the other. 

‘I think it very handsome,’ the doctor answered, ‘D—d 


handsome,’ 
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‘Good!’ Sir George rejoined. ‘Then she shall have that 
allowance ;’ and after staring awhile at the table he nodded assent 
to his thoughts and went out. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A HANDSOME ALLOWANCE. 


TuE physician might not have deemed his friend so sensible—or 
so insensible—had he known that the young man proposed to 
make the offer of that allowance in person. Nor to Sir George 
Soane himself, when he alighted five days later before the George 
Inn at Wallingford, did the offer seem the light and easy thing, 


‘ Of smiles and tears compact,’ 


it had appeared at Marlborough. He recalled old clashes of wit, 
and here and there a spark struck out between them, that, alighting 
on the flesh, had burned him. Meanwhile the arrival of so fine 
a gentleman, travelling in a post-chaise and four, drew a crowd 
about the inn. To give the idlers time to disperse, as well as to 
remove the stains of the road, he entered the house, and, having 
bespoken dinner and the best rooms, inquired the way to Mr. 
Fishwick the attorney’s. By this time his servant had blabbed his 
name; and the story of the duel at Oxford being known, with 
some faint savour of his fashion, the landlord was his most obedient, 
and would fain have guided his honour to the place cap in hand. 

Rid of him, and informed that the house he sought was neigh- 
bour, on the farther side, of the Three Tuns, near the bridge, Sir 
George strolled down the long clean street that leads past Black- 
stone’s Church, then in the building, to the river; Sinodun Hill 
and the Berkshire Downs, speaking evening peace, behind him. 
He paused before a dozen neat houses with brass knockers and 
painted shutters, and took each in turn for the lawyer’s. But when 
he came to the real Mr. Fishwick’s, and found it a mere cottage, 
white and decent, but no more than a cottage, he thought 
that he was mistaken. Then the name of ‘ Mr. Peter Fishwick, 
Attorney-at-Law,’ not in the glory of brass, but painted in white 
letters on the green door, undeceived him ; and, opening the wicket 
of the tiny garden, he knocked with the head of his cane on the door. 

The appearance of a stately gentleman in a laced coat and a 
sword, waiting outside Fishwick’s, opened half the doors in the 
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street ; but not that one at which Sir George stood. He had to 
knock again and again before he heard voices whispering inside. At 
last a step came tapping down the bricked passage, a bolt was with- 
drawn, and an old woman, in a coarse brown dress and a starched 
mob, looked out. She betrayed no surprise on seeing so grand a 
gentleman, but told his honour, before he could speak, that the 
lawyer was not at home. 

‘It is not Mr. Fishwick I want to see,’ Sir George answered 
civilly. Through the brick passage he had a glimpse, as through 
a funnel, of green leaves climbing on a tiny treillage, and of 
a broken urn on a scrap of sward. ‘You have a young lady 
staying here?’ he continued. 

The old woman’s stiff grey eye-brows grew together. ‘No!’ 
she said sharply. ‘ Nothing of the kind!’ 

‘A Miss Masterson.’ 

‘No!’ she snapped, her face more and more forbidding. ‘We 
have no Misses here, and no baggages for fine gentlemen! You 
have come to the wrong house!’ And she tried to shut the door 
in his face. 

He was puzzled and a little affronted; but he set his foot 
between the door and the post, and balked her. ‘One moment, 
my good woman,’ he said. ‘This is Mr. Fishwick’s, is it not ?’ 

‘Ay, ‘tis,’ she answered, breathing hard with indignation. 
‘But if it is him your honour wants to see, you must come when 
he is at home. He is not at home to-day.’ 

‘TI don’t want to see him,’ Sir George said. ‘I want to speak 
to the young lady who is staying here.’ 

‘And I tell you that there is no young lady staying here!’ she 
retorted wrathfully. ‘There is no soul in the house but me and my 
serving girl, and she’s at the wash-tub. It is more like the Three 
Tuns you want! There’s a flaunting gipsy-girl there if you like— 
but the less said about her the better.’ 

Sir George stood and stared at the woman. At last, on a 
sudden suspicion, ‘Is your servant from Oxford ?’ he said. 

She seemed to consider him before she answered. ‘ Well, if 
she is?’ she said grudgingly. ‘What then?’ 

‘Is her name Masterson ?’ 

Again she seemed to hesitate. At last, ‘May be and may be 
not!’ she snapped, with a sniff of contempt. 

He saw that it was, and for an instant the hesitation was on 
his side. Then, ‘Let me come in!’ he said abruptly. ‘ You are 
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doing your son’s client little good by this!’ And when she had 
slowly and grudgingly made way for him to enter, and the door 
was shut behind him, ‘ Where is she ?’ he asked almost savagely. 
‘Take me to her!’ 

The old dame muttered something unintelligible. Then, 
‘She’s in the back part,’ she said, ‘ but she’ll not wish to see you. 
Don’t blame me if she pins a clout to your skirts.’ 

Yet she moved aside, and the way lay open—down the brick 
passage. It must be confessed that for an instant, just one 
instant, Sir George wavered, his face hot; for the third part of 
a second the dread of the ridiculous, the temptation to turn and 
goas he had come, were on him. Nor need he, for this, forfeit our 
sympathies, or cease to be a hero. It was the age, be it remem- 
bered, of the artificial. Nature, swathed in perukes and ruffles, 
powder and patches, and stifled under a hundred studied airs and 
grimaces, had much ado to breathe. Yet it did breathe; and Sir 
George, after that brief hesitation, did goon. Three steps carried 
him down the passage. Another, and the broken urn and tiny 
treillage brought him up short, but on the greensward, in the 
sunlight, with the air of heaven fanning his brow. The garden 
was a very duodecimo; a single glance showed him its whole 
extent—and Julia. 

She was not at the wash-tub, as the old lady had said; but on 
her knees, scouring a step that led toa side-door, her drugget 
gown pinned up about her. She raised her head as he appeared, 
and met his gaze defiantly, her face flushing red with shame or some 
kindred feeling. He was struck by a strange likeness between 
her hard look and the frown with which the old woman at the door 
had received him ; and this, or something in the misfit of her gown, 
or the glimpse he had of a stocking grotesquely fine in comparison 
of the stuff from which it peeped—or perhaps the cleanliness of the 
step she was scouring, since he seemed to see everything without 
looking at it—put an idea into his head. He checked the ex- 
clamation that sprang to his lips; and as she rose to her feet he 
saluted her with an easy smile. ‘I have found you, child,’ he 

said. ‘Did you think you had hidden yourself?’ 

She met his gaze sullenly. ‘ You have found me to no pur- 
pose,’ she said. Her tone matched her look. 

The look and the words together awoke an odd pang in his 
heart. He had seen her arch, pitiful, wrathful, contemptuous, 
even kind; but never sullen. The new mood gave him the 
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measure of her heart; but his tone lost nothing of its airiness, 
‘I hope not,’ he said, ‘for we think you have behaved vastly well 
in the matter, child. Remarkably well! And that, let me tell 
you, is not only my own sentiment, but the opinion of my friends, 
who perfectly approve of the arrangement I have come to propose. 
You may accept it, therefore, without the least scruple.’ 

‘ Arrangement ?’ she muttered. Her cheeks, darkly red a 
moment before, began to fade. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I hope you will think it not ungenerous, 
It will rid you of the need to do this—sort of thing, and put you 
—put you in a comfortable position. Of course, you know,’ he 
continued in a tone of patronage, under which her heart burned 
if her cheeks did not, ‘ that a good deal of water has run under 
the bridge since we talked in the garden at Marlborough? That 
things are changed.’ 

Her eyelids quivered under the cruel stroke. But her only 
answer was, ‘They are.’ Yet she wondered how and why; for if 
she had thought herself an heiress, he had not—then. 

‘You admit it, I am sure?’ he persisted. 

‘Yes,’ she answered resolutely. 

‘And that to—to resume, in fact, the old terms would be— 
impossible.’ 

‘Quite impossible.’ Her tone was as hard as his was easy. 

‘I thought so,’ Sir George continued complacently. ‘Still, I 
could not, of course, leave you here, child. As I have said, my 
friends think that something should be done for you; and I am 
only too happy to doit. I have consulted them, and we have 
talked the matter over. By the way,’ with a look round, ‘ perhaps 
your mother should be here—Mrs. Masterson, I mean? Is she 
in the house ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered, her face flaming scarlet; for pride had 
conquered pain. Shehated him. Oh, how she hated him and the 
hideous dress which in her foolish dream—when, hearing him at 
the door, she had looked for something very different—she had 
hurriedly put on; and the loose tangle of hair which she had 
dragged with trembling fingers from its club so that it now hung 
sluttishly over her ear. She longed, as she had never longed before, 
to confront him in all her beauty ; to be able to say to him, 
‘Choose where you will, can you buy form or face like this?’ 
Instead she stood before him, prisoned in this shapeless dress, a 
slattern, a drab, a thing whereat to curl the lip. 
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‘ Well, I am sorry she is not here,’ he resumed. ‘It would have 

given a—a kind of legality to the offer,’ he continued with an 
easy laugh. ‘To tell you the truth, the amount was not fixed by 
me, but by my friend, Dr. Addington, who interested himself in 
your behalf. He thought that an allowance ofa hundred guineas a 
year, child, properly secured, would place you in comfort, and—and 
obviate all this,’ with a negligent wave of the hand that took in 
the garden and the half-scoured stone, ‘at the same time,’ he 
added, ‘that it would not be unworthy of the donor.’ And he 
bowed, smiling. 

‘A hundred guineas ?’ she said slowly. ‘A year ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Properly secured ?’ 

‘To be sure, child.’ 

‘On your word ?’ with a sudden glance at him. ‘ Of course, 
I could not ask better security! Surely, sir, there’s but one 
thing to be said. ’Tis too generous, too handsome !’ 

‘Tut—tut !’ he answered, wondering at her way of taking it. 

‘Far too handsome—seeing that I have no claim on you, Sir 
George, and have only put you to great expense,’ 

‘Pooh! Pooh!’ 

‘And—trouble. A vast deal of trouble,’ she repeated in an 
odd tone of raillery, while her eyes, grown hard and mocking, 
raked him mercilessly. ‘So much for so little! I could not—I 
could not accept it, A hundred guineas a year, Sir George, from 
ene in your position to one in mine, would only lay me open to 
the tongue of slander. You had better say—fifty.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘Or—thirty. I am sure thirty were ample! Say thirty 
guineas a year, dear sir; and leave me my character.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ he answered, a trifle discomfited. Strange, she was 
seizing her old position. The weapon he had wrought for her 
punishment was being turned against himself. 

‘Or, I don’t know that thirty is not too much!’ she continued, 
her eyes unnaturally bright, her voice keen as a razor. ‘’I'would 
have been enough if offered through your lawyers. But at your 
own mouth, Sir George, ten shillings a week should do, and hand- 
somely! Which reminds me—it was a kind thought to come 
yourself to see me; I wonder why you did.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘to be frank, it was Dr. Addington ? 
‘Oh, Dr, Addington—Dr. Addington suggested it! Because 
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I fancied—it could not give you pleasure to see me like this?’ 
she continued, with a flashing eye, her passion for a brief moment 
breaking forth. ‘Or to go back a month or two and call me child ? 
Or to speak to me as to your chambermaid? Or even to give 
me ten shillings a week ?’ 

‘No,’ he said gravely; ‘perhaps not, my dear.’ 

She winced and her eyes flashed ; but she controlled herself, 
‘Still, I shall take your ten shillings a week,’ she said. ‘And— 
and is that all? Or is there anything else?’ 

‘Only this,’ he said firmly. ‘ You'll please to remember that 
the ten shillings a week is of your own choosing. You'll do me 
that justice at least. A hundred guineas a year was the allow- 
ance I proposed. And-—I bet a guinea you ask for it, my dear, 
before the year is out!’ 

She was like a tigress outraged ; she writhed under the insult, 
And yet, because to give vent to her rage were also to bare her 
heart to his eyes, she had to restrain herself, and endure even this 
with a scarlet cheek. She had thought to shame him by accept- 
ing the money he offered ; by accepting it in the barest form. The 
shame was hers; it did not seem to touch hima whit. At last, 
‘ You are mistaken,’ she answered, in a voice she strove to render 
steady. ‘I shall not! And now, if there is nothing more, sir-——’ 

‘There is,’ he said. ‘Are you sufficiently punished ?’ 

She looked at him wildly—suddenly, irresistibly compelled to 
do so by a new tone in his voice. ‘ Punished!’ she stammered, 
almost inaudibly. ‘For what?’ 

‘Do you not know ?’ 

‘No,’ she muttered, her heart fluttering strangely. 

‘For this travesty,’ he answered; and coolly, as he stood 
before her, he twitched the sleeve of her shapeless gown, looking 
masterfully down at her the while, so that her eyes fell before his. 
‘Did you think it kind to me or fair to me,’ he continued, almost 
sternly, ‘to make that difficult, Julia, which my honour required, 
and which you knew that my honour required ? Which, if I had 
not come to do, you would have despised me in your heart, and 
presently with your lips? Did you think it fair to widen the dis- 
tance between us by this—this piece of play-acting ? Give me 
your hand,’ 

She obeyed, trembling, tongue-tied. He held it an instant, 
looked at it, and dropped it almost contemptuously. ‘It has not 
cleaned that step before,’ he said. ‘ Now put up your hair,’ 
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She did so with shaking fingers, her cheeks pale, tears oozing 
from under her lowered eyelashes. He devoured her with his gaze. 

‘Now go to your room,’ he said. ‘Take off that rag and come 
to me properly dressed.’ 

‘How ?’ she whispered. 

‘As my wife.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ she cried with a gesture of despair; ‘it is 
impossible.’ 

‘Is that the answer you would have given me at Manton 
Corner ?’ 

‘Oh no, no!’ she cried. ‘But everything is changed.’ 

‘Nothing is changed.’ 

‘You said so,’ she retorted feverishly. ‘You said that it 
was changed !’ 

‘ And have you, too, told the whole truth ?’ he retorted. ‘Go, 
silly child! If you are determined to play Pamela to the end, 
at least you shall play it in other guise than this. ’Tis impossible 
to touch you! And yet, if you stand long and tempt -me, I vow, 
sweet, I shall fall!’ 

To his astonishment she burst into hysterical laughter. ‘I 
thought men wooed—with promises !’ she cried. ‘Why don’t you 
tell me I shall have my jewels; and my box at the Opera and the 
King’s House? And go to Vauxhall and the Masquerades? And 
have my frolic in the pit with the best? And keep my own 
woman as ugly as I please? He did; and I said Yes to him! 
Why don’t you say the same?’ 

Sir George was prepared for almost anything, but not for 
that. His face grew dark. ‘He did? Who did?’ he asked 
grimly, his eyes on her face. 

‘Lord Almeric! And I said Yes to him—for three hours.’ 

‘Lord Almeric ?’ 

‘Yes! For three hours,’ she answered with a laugh, half 
hysterical, half despairing. ‘If you must know, I thought you 
had carried me off to—to get rid of my claim—and me! I 
thought—I thought you had only been playing with me,’ she con- 
tinued, involuntarily betraying by her tone how deep had been 
her misery. ‘I was only Pamela, and ’twas cheaper, I thought, 
to send me to the Plantations than to marry me.’ 

‘And Lord Almeric offered you marriage ?’ 

‘I might have been my lady,’ she cried in bitter abasement. 
‘Yes,’ 
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‘And you accepted him ?’ 

‘Yes! Yes, I accepted him.’ 

‘And then—’Pon honour, ma’am, you are good at surprises, 
I fear I don’t follow the course of events,’ Sir George said icily. 

‘Then I changed my mind—the same day,’ she replied, 
She was shaking on her feet with emotion; but in his jealousy 
he had no pity on her weakness. ‘You know, a woman may 
change her mind once, Sir George,’ she added with a feeble smile, 

‘I find that I don’t know as much about women—-as I thought 
I did,’ Sir George answered grimly. ‘You seem, ma’am, to be 
much sought after. One man can hardly hope to own you. Pray 
have you any other affairs to confess ?’ 

‘I have told you—all,’ she said. 

His face dark, he hung a moment between love and anger, 
looking at her. Then, ‘ Did he kiss you ?’ he said between his teeth, 

‘No!’ she cried fiercely. 

‘You swear it ?’ 

She flashed a look at him. 

But he had no mercy. ‘Why not?’ he persisted, moving a 
step nearer her. ‘You were betrothed to him. You engaged 
yourself to him, ma’am. Why not?’ 

‘Because—I did not love him,’ she answered so faintly he 
scarcely heard. 

He drew a deep breath. ‘May I kiss you ?’ he said. 

She looked long at him, her face quivering between tears and 
smiles, a great joy dawning in the depths of her eyes. ‘If my 
lord wills,’ she said at last, ‘when I have a his bidding and 
—and changed—and dressed as——’ 

But he did not wait. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE CLERK OF THE LEASES. 


WuEN Sir George left the house, an hour later, it happened that 
the first person he met in the street was Mr. Fishwick. Fora day 
or two after the conference at the Castle Inn the attorney had 
gone about, his ears on the stretch to catch the coming footstep. 
The air round him quivered with expectation. Something would 
happen. Sir George would do something. But with each day 
that passed eventless, the hope and expectation grew weaker; 
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the care with which the attorney avoided his guest’s eyes, more 
marked; until by noon of this day he had made up his mind 
that if Sir George came at all, it would be as the wolf and 
not as the sheep-dog. While Julia, proud and mute, was resolving 
that if her lover came she would save him from himself by 
showing him how far he had to stoop, the attorney in the 
sourness of defeat and a barren prospect—for he scarcely knew 
which way to turn for a guinea—was resolving that the ewe-lamb 
must be guarded and all precautions taken to that end. 

When he saw the gentleman issue from his door therefore, 
still more when Sir George with a kindly smile held out his hand, 
a condescension which the attorney could not remember that he 
had ever extended to him before, Mr. Fishwick’s prudence took 
fright. ‘Too much honoured, Sir George,’ he said, bowing low. 
Then stiffly, and looking from his visitor to the house and back 
again, ‘ But, pardon me, sir, if there is any matter of business, 
any offer to be made to my client, it were well, I think—if it were 
made through"me.’ 

‘I thank you,’ Sir George answered. ‘I do not think that 
there is anything more to be done. I have made my offer.’ 

‘Oh!’ the lawyer cried. 

‘And it has been accepted,’ Soane continued, smiling at his 
dismay. ‘I believe that you have been a good friend to your 
client, Mr. Fishwick. I shall be obliged if you will allow her to 
remain under your roof until to-morrow, when she has consented 
to honour me by becoming my wife.’ 

‘Your wife?’ Mr. Fishwick ejaculated, his face a picture of 
surprise. ‘ To-morrow ?’ 

‘I brought a licence with me,’ Sir George answered. ‘I am 
now on my way to secure the services of a clergyman.’ 

The tears stood in Mr. Fishwick’s eyes, and his voice shook, 
‘I felicitate you, sir,’ he said, taking off his hat. ‘God bless 
you, sir. Sir George, you are a very noble gentleman!’ And 
then, remembering himself, he hastened to beg the gentleman’s 

pardon for the liberty he had taken. 

Sir George nodded kindly. ‘There is a letter for you in the 
house, Mr. Fishwick,’ he said, ‘which I was asked to convey to 
you. For the present, good-day.’ 

Mr. Fishwick stood and watched him go with eyes wide with 
astonishment; nor was it until he had passed from sight that the 
lawyer turned and went into his house. On.a bench in the 
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passage he found a letter. It was formally directed after the 
fashion of those days, ‘To Mr. Peter Fishwick, Attorney at Law, 
at Wallingford in Berkshire, by favour of Sir George Soane of 
Estcombe, Baronet.’ 

‘Lord save us, ’tis an honour,’ the attorney muttered. ‘ What 
is it ?’ and with shaking hands he cut the thread that confined the 
packet. The letter, penned by Dr. Addington, was to this effect: 


‘Sir,—I am directed by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Chatham, Lord Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Seal, to convey to 
you his lordship’s approbation of the conduct displayed by you in 
a late transaction. His lordship, acknowledging no higher claim 
to employment than probity, nor any more important duty in the 
disposition of patronage than the reward of integrity, desires me 
to intimate that the office of Clerk of the Leases in the Forest of 
Dean, which is vacant and has been placed at his command, is 
open for your acceptance. He is informed that the emoluments 
of the office arising from fees amount in good years to five hundred 
pounds, and in bad years seldom fall below four hundred. 

‘ His lordship has made me the channel of this communication, 
that I may take the opportunity of expressing my regret that a 
misunderstanding at one time arose between us. Accept, sir, this 
friendly assurance of a change of sentiment, and allow me to 

‘ Have the honour to be, sir, 
‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘J. ADDINGTON.’ 


‘Clerk of the Leases—in the Forest of Dean—have been 
known in bad years—to fall to four hundred!’ Mr. Fishwick 
ejaculated, his eyes like saucers. ‘Oh, lord, lamdreaming! I 
must be dreaming! If I don’t get my cravat untied, I shall 
have a fit! Four hundred in bad years! It’s a—oh, it’s in- 
credible! They'll not believe it! I vow they'll not believe it !’ 

But when he turned to seek them, he saw that they had stolen 
a march on him, that they knew it already and believed it! 
Between him and the tiny plot of grass, the urn, and the espalier, 
which still caught the last beams of the setting sun, he surprised 
two happy faces spying on his joy—the one beaming through a 
hundred puckers with a mother’s tearful pride; the other, the 
most beautiful in the world, and now softened and elevated by 
every happy emotion. 
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Mr. Dunborough stood his trial at the next Salisbury assizes, 
and, being acquitted of the murder of Mr. Pomeroy, was found 
guilty of manslaughter. He pleaded his clergy, went through the 
formality of being branded in the hand with a cold iron, and was 
discharged on payment of his fees. He lived to be the fifth 
Viscount Dunborough, a man neither much worse nor much better 
than his neighbours; and dying at a moderate age—in his bed, 
of gout in the stomach—escaped the misfortune which awaited 
some of his friends; who, living beyond the common span, found 
themselves shunned by a world which could find no worse to say 
of them than that they lived in their age as all men of fashion 
had lived in their youth. 

Mr. Thomasson was less fortunate. Bully Pomeroy’s dying 
words and the evidence of the man Tamplin were not enough to 
bring the crime home to him. But representations were made 
to his college, and steps were taken to compel him to resign his 
Fellowship. Before these came to an issue, he was arrested 
for debt, and thrown into the Fleet. There he lingered for a 
time, sinking into a lower and lower state of degradation, and 
making ever more and more piteous appeals to the noble pupils 
who owed so much of their knowledge of the world to his guid- 
ance. Beyond this point his career is not to be traced ; but it 
is improbable that it was either creditable to him or edifying to 
his friends. 

To-day the old Bath road is silent, or echoes only the fierce note 
of the cyclist’s bell. The coaches and curricles, wigs and hoops, 
holstered saddles and carriers’ waggons are gone with the beaux 
and fine ladies and gentlemen’s gentlemen whose environment 
they were; and the Castle Inn is no longer an inn. Under the 
wide eaves that sheltered the love passages of Sir George and 
Julia, in the panelled halls that echoed the steps of Dutch 
William and Duke Chandos, through the noble rooms that a 
Seymour built that Seymours might be born and die under their 
frescoed ceilings, the voices of boys and tutors now sound. The 
boys are divided from the men of that day by four generations, the 
tutors from the man we have depicted, by a moral gulf infinitely 
greater. Yet is the change in a sense outward only; for where 
the heart of youth beats, there, and not behind fans or masks, 
the ‘Stand!’ of the highwayman, or the ‘Charge!’ of the hero, 


lurks the high romance. 
Nor on the outside is all changed at the Castle Inn. Those 
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who in this quiet lap of the Wiltshire Downs are busy moulding 
the life of the future are reverent of the past. The old house 
stands stately, high-roofed, almost unaltered, its great pillared 
portico before it; hard by are the Druids’ Mound, and Preshute 
Church in the lap of trees. Much water has run under the bridge 
that spans the Kennet since Sir George and Julia sat on the 
parapet and watched the Salisbury coach come in; the bridge 
that was of wood is of brick—but there it is, and the Kennet still 
flows under it, watering the lawns and flowering shrubs that 
Lady Hertford loved. Still can we trace in fancy the sweet-briar 
hedge and the border of pinks which she planted by the trim 
canal; and a bowshot from the great school can lose all know- 
ledge of the present in the crowding memories which the 
Duelling Green and the Bowling Alley, trodden by the men 
and women of a past generation, awaken in the mind. 


THE END. 





